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' From the case : Study Ob3erV$ifS \ .; . ' 



Both the case s±udy observers and. the' fops staff 'agreed at the 0uir 



-. set -that this case study should be partly a\ learning experiertce; -For 

us, t,hi£ tertaii*^/^has 'been true; ' • > • ; - 

' • __ - ■= _ i. . : , • ' ' > : - ' ~ ■ ,\ .... > - 

tye began our learning' through a reviewdf -t}ie literature; about 'case v 

,_ : * • \ • - ' v 

• studies; and' technical assistance before Qur first involvement -in- the . 
/■ proce&s that - l£d to thi information, reported here .. . A number of writers 
influenced bur thinking. Argyris (1976) identified a oeed,for more de-; 
tailed description of 1 actual evgntss; irf aii' intervention' and a^recognitidri 
of tSe complex interactions and feedback loops between consultants and 

their clients over the course of an intervention. Spencer and Cullen 

; _ * /. ' /' ■ ; : "' v. - ; ■ • - . ' 

(1978) reported that the change-agent; characteristics ;-fbund. in the'//" 

> »_ __ _._ j ._ * _ , _ __ ' ~ t 

literature can be summarized in five categories: demographic data, - *. 

' , values and attitudes,* job-related training or education, amount arid type* 

. < . ' * V ■: . 4 .: > i • 

of work experience, and o^ns*J.ting experiences Plog (1978) suggested 

• ' - » ■ / . -' " i •: \ ■ I, . - > 

* * ^ _ -._ . : __ J ._■ _ _ . ; • . 

triangulation' in dataT-coiiection for a. Jfese study — the more varied the 

. people^-interviewed, the richer the study. Wolf (1977) said tfris Sort of ' 

\ study, should papture .actual events- in educational settings,, and* that the * 

^opess^ must respond to people 1 s coqcern^ . He believes the participants 

A . ^" ^ ' :\ ..... ■ ' - ' . . ' • 

■must shape* the direction of the inquiry, relating natural vbehaviors arid * 

S: • ; • ... ./ , .. - . , _ -<■<'-[_ '.r ; • \ " • 

expressions to the' context in which they ^rise.- Such a study is a 

• •- : x " ; - ^ ' - -; : J ■ ' - s _. __ ' • 

dynamic inquiry process demanding extens'ivd inreracti'on between the» ' ' * 

- • * , . i ^ \ i ; 

eyaluator and thp participants, » ; ; ; * 4 : ^ 

^ * ». ....... _ _ _ . . ^ . ... -• *. ,. . •* ' _ «^» 

Here,* we acknowledge the ihsight of these and other Writers/ and * 

^ we ttiarik thqm for yelping us form the approach, for our work. * ; 
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Our learning continued throughout the course of this, study: tfhere 
were fr-equ^fit meetings (nine,* all told) .between the TADS5 staff menders 
(as a group) and the observers; arid a number of meetings with ' 

. : ryt"- > ■ - •-: r%~ : " ' ■ • = - ■ '. - 

individual Staff members. ^ 

i ' \ ■ -.r 

^ iZV. ...... ■; . 

t We are grateful to all the talented people at TADS for their shar-. 

• ■ ,x s -r • ' 

ing, their support, stid their patience: * Tanya Suarez , Pat Trohanis, 

Tal Black/ Mike Woodard, Jim Cox, and Sonya Pregftridge gave unself- 

_' :_ _ _ 1 ■ _v _ _. 

ishly of their, tiioe and thinking; Elouise Jackson, Joan Anderson, and 
Ruth Meyer were responsive to our needs. Particularly, we ^want to 
recognize Pat Vandiviere who was charged with coordinating the study 
for TADS. Pat was the person we turned to most frequently for .tite 
guidance and help she supplied with unfailing good" humor, professional 
competence , . and personal charm. 

Most of bur learning took .place at the project sites, and we want 
to acknowledge, once again with a grateful spirit, the voluntary will- 
4-nghess of all the people, whose^i^entities : and locations we agreed to 
disguise,^ to let us be a part of their programs for those many months. 
Our descriptions of "tt^ir^ activities do oot reveal the full extent of 

the positive and courteous mann^r^of these good folks. You know who 

■ ■ ■ > - . 

you are, arid we thank you Very much. * - 

Finally, a check, of our calendars revealed sixteen fbfmai meetings 
between us, plus innumerable telephone calls. We learned a great deal 
from each other, and we value our new professional iDld personal 
relationship. - t . * 

John JR t B. ffawes, 3r^ July 1980 ; Shirley K. Behr 
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T : ' In the fbllqwirig pages the authors of this rejbort have attempted ' 
to describe the development, conduct, and results of a case study of the 
technical assistance process. The process of ^interest was technical * 
assistance* as it i& developed and exercised by the Technical. Assistance 
* 'Development System (TADS) and provided to the staffs of demonstration 
* programs for; preschool handicapped children and their families. 

* • ..The impetus for conducting the case studies sprang from a desire 

'-> '--L-J ■ ■_' - - _ ' ' _ ■'- : _' ■■ __ ; ■__ 

to - understand better the coihplex nature of .technical assistance and - to 

i ^ _ _ _ ' * -- ■ * --■ ' ' . • " . .„••■• 

identify additional factors that influence its success. Throughout its 

_ \ _ ". . ' • _: . v ';. _ _ ■ : .- • '. \s • 

. years of operation, TADS has evolved a comprehensive' s$t of -processes 

. - ' . , ' < : -' * ' * // ' : 

for gathering information regarding its ..technical assistance* The 
results of .the assistance -are monitored contlnud'usiy by the TADS staff : 
through a series of carefully. structured- evaluation forms. These forms 
.are completed by client participants and by technical assistance l pro- „ ,. 
^.;^yi3ers ^ f or each technical v Assistance activity. Summaries af .the results ' - -. 
k ^^aVe provided indicators of effectiveness relative to specific variables, ' 



\ considered to be important to the success' of technical assistance. - 
"This survey-based evaluation methodology has been useful and In- 



formative but, by its nature, is restricted by the questions a^ked. 
TADS staff members' and others have been interested . in obtaining a more . 
comprehensive portrait of the technical assistance process as it actually 
operates. Case study methodology, with its characteristic of providing 
in-r^depth descriptions of processes, has for some' time been 'an iftquiry 
Inethod of interest for obtaining the information that TADS staff .arid 
mother s were seeking. \~' . • 



As early as 1974, TADS staff members conducted a ^tttdy to determine 

- ■ . ■ , • y 



I 



J 



\ 



£He feasibility of usihf case-like studies to gather information 'regard- 
ihg technical assistance. Such studies* were* found to be* feasible and to 
P£bvide valuable infbrroation: The results also indicated that fiirther 
development. Was required to overcome problems associated with sample size 
and selection, and the analysis and interpretation of resulting data 
(Gunn & Dayis, 1974). . ' : . • 

In 1.976, .Dr. James Gallagher*. Director of; ,the Prank Porter GraKam 
tfiiid Development^ Centej and one of the creators of TAl5s, expressed TADS' 
interest in;, the use of caee studi££> in addition tb other methods .- to W 
provide information regarding the impacts of technical assistance.^ He - 



seated, 



; '• ;. It [the case study] could delineate those' program elements related 
v ta^sttcci»sf^ in an individual, program, so that thev 

necessary conditions needed for 'successful completion of the pro- 
■ . ; -gram objectives might be identified. \ .. . _Case studies pan u ,.be used ' • 
to discover the program element* associated with suceesrs* V* 
(Gallagher, 1976., pp. 80-81) \ ' 

• During th£ 'spring of 1977, TADS contracted with Dr. Ed Van Meter and 

associates, of Educational. Administration Development Associates of 

- - . • i ■ • » 

Kansas City,: to provide- a thorough reviev/ of all of TADS 1 evaluation pro- 

cedures. ' Five alternative approaches for evaluating TADS were suggested. ; 

Among. these Was a 'case study of selected client projects. Specifically, 

the alternative was described as requiring ; ■* *; * 

- • • the identification of a selected number of TADS client pro- 
j.ects, and the subsequent ^subcontracting with a third party agency,, 
to conduct case studies of the- selected projects for She specific * 
purpose of identifying technical assistance impacts within the < 
projects as a result of TADS services. (TABS Technical' Assistance,. 
1977, p. 9) " • . ' * v -.' / ' : > 

■; , * .; . . • . , • [' ; . • ' ... ■ r . - 

f Oh the basis of- this, recommendation and the growing interest of the 

__ 1 %# , ' ± •:. * ; 

TADS staff .arid, others Si." this meti^pd, the organization contracted in 197,0 
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with Greg Pennington; of Human tesburcfe/Cb^sultahts in Chapel Hill> 
North Carolina tQ conduct a review of the literature regarding the design 
and use of case studies. In his report, Pennington noted the importance 
of specifying the purpose of the case study and being cognizant of its 

"attributes and limitations. . He described the steps in conducting a case « 
study and suggested, on the basis of the work of Spencer and Cullen u * 
(1978), that a TADS Ccise study focus on the variables of: (a) the 

• change agent , {b) the client, (c) the intervention process and inters* 

vention method, and (fc) outcomes (Pennington, 1978) , 

. . • * • . . ""* ■_' ;.. . t e : _ _>_ ' ' 

In the spring of 1979, the. decision was made to formally conduct 

two case studies simultaneously and ^describe the results as a supple- 
ment to the existing survey methods used to gather information about 
TADS' effectiveness. TADS' original plan and resources^ were designed to 
support the development of a one-yea** case study endeavor. The report 
presented here represents the product of that one-year plan. 

, Since that^time , organizational and financial resources have been 
made availa^g^o support' additional case study work. Therefore, the 
material presented here should be considered an interim report , with 
two more to follow; the second in the fall of 1981 and the third in the 
fall of 1982. Together, the three reports will present a complete view 
of the three-year development of technical assistance with the projects 
and will form the total TADS Technical Assistance Case Study Report. 
The purposes of the case study were determined to be: 

1. to obtain in-depth descriptions of the technical assistance 
process which couid be used to 

a. increase the general level of understanding of its 
nature , arid 

in 



identify important variables which influence its 
effectiveness / 



«2. to explore, further the feasibility of ; the case study approach 
w as a method for gathering such information. 



The' case study results are provided in the remainder of this report. 

.'. __ _ ■ « . ' \ ■ ' 

Specifically^ the Report .contains : 

<-:• -;*' • _ _ '_ • J ' _ 

:1. a description of the context in which the study took place and 
the sites and persons who were ^nvoived (Section II) 

2. v a description, of the development pf the conceptual framework 
for the study (Section III) 



■ W 

i - 



3. descriptions .of the technical assistance as it occurred (the 
cases) (Section IV) 

4. a discussion of the findings or '/learnings 1 ' from the cases, 
accompanied by suggestions for future efforts (Sections V arid 

. *VI). " , ' 
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CONTEXT OF THE STUDY AND 
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The context ih which the study was conducted includes the technical 

... ... . . . ■ _ ' 

-assistance system (TABS) and its procedures, the recipients of TADS 

services, or clients, and the selected case study sites (Projects "Early 

Start" and "Co-Op"). The persons inyolved include the personnel involved 

' :.. ■_ " _■ a 

ih the technical assistance, the case study observers, knd the meinbers 
of the TADS staff. - ' * * v . : ; " ^ . , 

/ the Technical Assistance System^ >^ 

• The Technical Assistance Development System (TADS) was established 
in 1971 to assist in the development of the Handicapped Children's Early 
Education Program (HCEEP) . Approved by Congress in 1968 -and adminis- 
tered by the U.S. Department of Education's Office of Special Education, 
HCEEP provides grants to public and private, nonprofit agencies-for the 
development and implementation of model programs to demonstrate high- , 
quality services for young handicapped children. TADS' provides' compre- 
hensive a^d ■ systematic support to HCEEP grantees through delivery s bf 
informational and consultative resources, called technical assistance. 

Stedman , (1976) described the technical assistance system as a 
communication network. / 

Members initiate and maintain communication around specific prob- 
lems and about strategies to solve jthd problems. . . . The struc- 
ture and function of the system are partly determined l>y the 
content or information the system is appointed to deliver, partly 
by the characteristics of the "customers," or client organizations, 
and partly by the character and style of the technical assistance 
organization 1 s membership. . . . The basic components of a TA 
system are . . . program planning and evaluation, information and 
media, organizational development, critical content areas, and 
\ resource development. (p. 3) 

Eiilie and Black (1976) extended this view. They described the 
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<3 \ ■ ; ■ ■ . • 

. TADS system o{ techr^Lcal assistance delivery as having; five interlocking 
phases: ; 

1. developing a program plan for each project 

2. assessing heeds of each project in relationship to. its. plan 

3. developing a written agreement for technical^ assistance 
according to the project needs - \ 

4. delivering technical assistance through ^ 

_ a. TADS-spbrisored activities -at the project site or 

J in conference or workshop settings Y; ■ * 

£>. services to the project from the TADS office, or 

f c. printed materiaLs prepared by TADS ; \ 

• . - V. '. - : - - : ■ ■ I X ' / • • 

5. evaluating the effectiveness of the technical. X^ssistance. 
TADS assists projects in managing, their programs and accomplishing 

their goals more pffectively through a broad range of systematic support 
and consultative services. Access to expertise not aykilable locally, t . 
and to materials designed specifically for projects, is available through 

TADS., TADS also, provides opportunities to, increase collaboration and 

— % 

1... ' s i-/ " ^ * ' 

information-sharing among projects, and services are provided at no 

I 

extra cost to projects. Project participation in technical assistance 
is encoxfraged but voluntary. 

The -Clients of the Technical Assistance, System 

The clients of TADS which are the subject of this case study are 
three-year demonstration projects for preschool handicapped children and 
their families. The projects are a component of HCEEP and are funded 
and administered by >the V\S. Office of Special Education. Their purpose 

r ■ ----- 

is to demonstrate and disseminate model services for preschool 



. \ , • 11 

handicapped children and their families. Because the projects operate 
under legislation and regulations governing HCBEP, .tijey are similar in 
their overall purpose and the major areas to which their staffs devote 

■_ i __ ; _ . \' _ '_ _ ■ *' 

their energies; e>g;, developing model services for children and their 

A 

families, increasing-staff skills -, demonstrating "the mbdei to others, 
arid disseminating information about, their program. The "projects differ 
in areas such as year of funding, setting for services theoretical and 

* ..... . \ ( ' J ■ . \ ' 

philosophical bases for services, and type and ag^ 6f cfiild served. , 

; Selection of the Case Study Sites 

Early *,in the development of the case study, it was decided to 

• / " ^ ; ... .. f : : 

conduct comprehensive observations and interviews with the 'selected 

projects. Adequate resources were available to include two sit$s in the 

study. In ord£r to 'obtain a portrait that would include descriptions 

of the introduction of technical assistance,' to a project, projects were 

selected which were 'in their first year of operation, in addition, 

proj^ets were selected to permit observation of at lfeast some variation 

in the delivery of technical assistance. Criteria for selection, , - 

therefore, included such factors as noticeable differences in staff > 

targejj^population, and administrative location and structure. Other 

criteria were the agreement of the project » s administrator * to serve as 

a case study site and- location/of the project where travel expenses 

4 ' :* ■ 

. could be kept to a minimum. v 

Because th^ purpose of the study was to describe 4 the technical 

assistance process, and hot the overall development of the client 

projects, it was decided at the outset that the location and personnel 



of the projects would be kept confidential, 'this stance was taken to 
protect the clients and to encourage their participation arid information- 

* • - •' •> ■ . j 

sharing. It was also taken to limit -biases in the interpretation of 



results which might occur if actual locations and participants were 
known. Precise descriptions of sites , create^ to disguise their location 

but not i their purpose and structure, are i given in Section IV. The sites 

^ * ■ ■ * • 

aire known to us as "Project Eaxiy Start" arid "Project Co^Op. " 
j> Person s Involved in the Technical .Assistance 

r ■ — ; . 

The focus of technical assistance, and therefore of the case study 
observations/ is on program development and the persons who make it 
* happen. Personnel involved in program development at project sites „ 
include the project director, the project coordinator, members of the 
program staff, arjd others at the^ site » who participate in, influence, or 
administer the project. Pejrsonne'l involved in program development from 
the technical assistance agency include the entire TADS staff, to some 
degree, and more specifically the technical assistance coordinator who 
is assigned to the project, and the- persons on the TADS staff or con- -i 

tracted by TADS tp provide the technical assistance (technical assistance 

_ s i . • - • . 

providers) ; 

Fdr thejr purpose of this case^ study, the actual names and the* 
.personal and professional pharacteristics of the persons who participated 
in technical assistance at the selected case study sites remain corifi- 
dentiai. A list of the pa^iciparits, in the technical assistance, using 
fictitious names, is provided at the beginning of each case description 
(see Section IV). • * 



; ' ■ * 

: - . Selection -o-f the Case Study Observers 

• 

Reviews of the literature and existing case studies dembri^trated 
the critical importance of the observers to the quality of observations 
arid subsequent development of tfie case-. Such studies suggested that 
observers are needed Who are knowledgeable of' organizations and the 
roles of :the people ij^hem, and af e sensitive to ^personal interactions 
and changes. In addition/ observers must be keenly perceptive and able 
to translate their perceptions into comprehensive, blear, and 
meaningful descriptions. 

For the.se reasons TADS contracted with Shirley, K. Behr and John 
" R - ;B« Hawes> Jr.^ to assist in developing the case study and to conduct 
the observations, At the time, Shirley Behr was a Bush Policy Fellow 



at the Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center .at the University • 
of North Carolina, aric? had professional experiences which were believed, 
to be valuable to the case study, she had spent a major portion of her 
career in the area of early childhood special education, the prograS 
'( area of TADS 1 client projects. She had 'been the creator* and director 
of a wellHcribwrT' early childhood special education prcfject; and had a ; 

* 1 i T * . , 

working knowledge of project development aftd operation. John Hawes,- a 

_ * 

consultant in a research firm," had extensive experience in program 

. - • v ■ 

development arid administration. He had worked in leadership positions 

• in. public* schools arid had directed a state institute responsible for 

statewide program design, development, and implementation. He had 

additional areas of interest arid experience in both community and adult 

education, fields from which many of the approaches used in technical' 

assistance were drawn. „ 
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• Both case study observers had expefi^nce as consultants to develop- 
• ihg programs and* had directed programs in which they had demonstrated 
personal and political skills. Their accomplishments suggested a level 
of competence that would strongly enhance the case study. 



The TADS Staff . 

Developing ; directing, and producing the case study were thV 

responsibility of the evaluation staff eit TADS, under the direction of 

- -- * j- l . ■ L 

Tanya Suarez , Associate Director of TADS for Evaluation. Pat Vandiviere, 

the Program Evaluation Specialist, had responsibility for coordinating 

all aspects ofjlhe case study. Much of the planhing for the study Was 

conducted by' the observers and wi(at was- called the "TADS Case Study 

Staff." This group consisted- of Tanya Suarez, Pat Vandiviere, Pat 

Trohanis (Director of TM)S) , Tat Black (Associate Director of TADS for 

Demonstration Projects) , and the .two technical assistance coordinators 

(known, iti the case studies as Jay = Arbey and Carol Turner) who were 

responsible for the technical assistance to the case study projects. 

' ^ 

Other meetings and discussion^ regarding the' case study were held with 

x • * . - ' - " 

the entire TADS professional staff. 



EGTION Iir 



DEVELOP MENT OF THE CONCEPTUAL MODEL FOR THE STUDY 
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. ■ . • . _ V ' : :. - : r__'_ ■ ; .'. • j. _ i 

, In his,report pn the us^ of <:ase studies > Pennington (1978) gmpha- 
. w sized the importance of determihiifg > at the outset , the specific ^purpps,^ 
of a case study and of outlining the theoretical^ framework . surrounding 
it. Adhering to these principles,, the' two observers for this .study 
v - ; devoted much of their effort: during the early weeks tb developing a 

; conpeptu*l framework for the case study design.*' The framework and the f 

• ' . ' ■ _ • - • ' ' ' i; • 

process by which it was develpped are described here.. • . t 

. \ The development of the framework was a five -stage procedure. The 

first stage was the definition of information nfeeds — the questions to 

be. asked during the case study. * Idintific.ation of the problem to be _ 

addressed was the second stage. The third stage was construction of a ' 

: * »^ ._ -_ - ■■ _ -' " ; ':. _ _ *: ' 

technical assistance /event observation 'design: ' Fourth wa's the initial ; 

on-site^ project observation, ar*d the fifth stage was preparation of a 

statement outlining the! observers 1 ^onceptual f jamewprk for the case. * • 

study. A flow. chart of activities^ and a Schedule were created to guide 

' the development df the' .framework. They 'are* presented" in Figures 1 arid 2 . 

■ . y - , ■ '. ' : 

, Stage I t ; Definition - of inform a t i on Needs and Study Questions 

The fi^rst task was to review the literature about case, studies and* 
' \about technical assistance. Although the search was hot exhau^ive' it 
did reveal a number of helpful materials concerning both the case strfdy 
process ahh technical assistance in general. •< (A briei* summary of the ' 

. • w > 

literature search is included in the observers*' acknowledgements. j v 

- - ^ *> ** , * - * 

This background- 'enabled the observers to identify a variety of ^issues 

related to this particular case study which required di£cussi6n and 

; resolution before a design could be completed. Among the;, jlssues were: 
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Figure 2. Case study planning milestones: August 1979 to July 1980. 
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1. the nature of the audience for tfie pase study \:. 

'* »J .2. development of cbrifidentiaiity procedures '-• ° : 

■3-.. adcess to providers an^^^ipie^its of technical assistance 

U A. the broad categories of data to be, collected, :\ 

A meeting was held with the TADS base study staff t'o resolve these -and A 

' - ' J ; . * i :■■ ■ : . " " - • 'a ■ 

other issues, to review and confirm the purpose of ,thg stuiy:, and to' - 

develop an agenda for a meeting with the entire TABS, staff.. 

'The first audience for the' esse study was the TADS staff, who would 

: Provide periodic feedback during tfie year, in addition, a major audience 

for the completed case' study, report was to be the TADS funding agency, 

— - - - - — - _v. ___ . 0 y 

the Office of Special Education. Other audiences to whom the study was 
.directed included TADS 1 colleagues at the Frank Ported Graham Child v 
f Development Center , the administrators and staff members of the case 



* stud^ projects, and other professionals interested or involved in 
technical Assistance. 

. Preserving confidentiality wis^oi prime concern. The project sites 
•and stiff were disguised, consultants v&re disguised ^hd were asked to 
keep\4he case study aspect of th^ir work confidential, and tlie projects 
themselves were asked to preserve confidehtiality concerning their 
participation in the study. TADS staff members were to discuss the case 
.study only with the observers, the consultants, and the project staff. 

Provisions were made with TADS, the projects, arid the technical 
assistance providers for the observers tS ha:ve ready "access to all 
persons and activities* involved in* technical assistance to the proiects. 

Data to be collected were determined to be, at a minimum, 
observations > interviews > correspondence , and records of contacts. 
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During their* meeting with the entire TADS staff ; the observers 
presented an overview , of their literature review, outlined the issues 
raised" with the TADS case study staff arid their resolution* arid discussed 
with sjbaff members their questions, concerns, and thoughts about the 
study. The observers noted that the problem addressed by the case study 
cBSid be* '.defined simply as the need to gather arid interpret specific 
information about the technical assistance process. To determine what 

specific information was needed, the staff were asked to .formulate 

.__ _ • . ;.. • • . ■■■/_. _ • • 

questions and concerns that they, as individual professionals, wished 

to have addressed about the process. The responses (supplemented by 

similar questions which had been raised previously by TADS Advisory 

Committee members in 1978-79) yielded 58 separate items. Four basic 

questions subsequently were developed for. investigation during the 

fix's t yfear of the. study. They were: .. 

1. What client characteristics effect technical assistance?; 

environmental or system characteristics , problems or 
, needs of clients, roles,, responsibilities and characteristics, 
6f the direct recipients of technical assistance) 



-2. What technical assistance provider characteristics^ affect 
. technical assistance? f X 

i e l9*/ skills, conipetencies, roles taken during technical 
assistance, values/personality characteristics) 

3. What characteristics of,. the technical assistance event (s) 
themselves influence the technical assistance? 

(e.g. / type, consistency, amount and degree of clierit 
— involvement, degree of personal contact, phase of 
iriterveritidri) " 



?^ at ^ a 5® the outcomes, effects, and/or impacts of 
technical assistance? 



Stacye II; Identification of the Problem 

iThrough analysis of the qiiestiphs and concerns raised by TADS staff 

and- Advisory Committee, the • investigators identified two distinct types 

of 'information needs:' . 

1- descriptive information about events related to preparing for 
and implementing technical assistanci 

(e.g., how projects prepare for technical assistance, how many 
contacts and interactions occur between TADS and projects, how 
• projects use publications and written materials provided by TADS) 

2. qualitative information about characteristics of the individuals 
providing and receiving technical assistance, arid how these 
characteristics affect the technical assistance process and its; 
outcomes 

(e.g. , skills, competencies, values, personalities, perceptions, 
expectations, interactions, approaches, receptivity, and the 
resulting organizational dynamics) . . 

Many descriptive information needs could. be met by means of interviews, 
questionnaires, records of events, and so forth. The qualitative infor- 
mation needs, however, required more subtle arid abstract examination. 

The relationship between the two types of needs represented the 
underlying problem to be addressed by the study. The problem can be 
illustrated graphically as a partial eclipse (see figure 3). Answers to 
questions about .technical assistance events arid activities are obscured 
someWhat by the pervasive qualities of the personal characteristics of 
individuals involved in technical assistance. To describe or understand 
technical assistance as "a total process, the case study would be designed 
to fdcus on the individual characteristics found in : qualitative informa- 
tion needs arid to describe how those characteristics related to the 
technical assistance events found in descriptive information needs. 




Figure 3. Information needs about technical assistance. Descriptive needs are partially 
eclipsed by qualitative 
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Stage III ; Construction of Technical Assistance Ev^ht 
Observ ation Design 

~~ ^ 1 r * 

■_ ■'< •'• 

Having specified more precisely the questions and problem to be 
addressed by the case study, the investigators moved to the third stage 

; ' " _ '_ ____ ___ ' " _ * • . ! 1 1 

which began with two information-gathering procedures. A structured 
formal interview was conducted with -the TADS technical assistance 
coordinators who were assigned to the two HCEEP case study projects. 

- __ j ■ 

"The purpose of the interview was to determine the level o£ information 
that each coordinator had about the projects and to obtain their per- 
ceptions of project needs, problems', and internal organization. 

The second information-gathering procedure was an Informal set of 
questions asked by the TADS professional staff. The purpose of these . 
questions -was to allow staff members to share their personal opinions 
and concerns. It was assumed that each had ideas about what was 
happening during the technical assistance process, based uniquely on 
their own, experiences. 

The information provided by the interviews and questions was used 
by the investigators in constructing on-site observation guides and 
preparing a schedule for their use, as illustrated in Figure 4. ~ 

Because the initial on-site technical assistance event, the needs 
assessment, has a predetermined function and format, interview items and 
observation guides for this activity differed somewhat from those used 
for other technical assistance events. In both cases, however, the 
interview and observation formats had as their focus the characteristics 
of the individuals involved and how those characteristics affected the 
technical assistance events. ■ 
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Information-Gathering Procedure 


Schedule for Oii 


preliminary interview with project administrator 


■ * ■ * 
Prior to technical aieiitance event 4 


1 , Preliminary interview with technical aiaiatance 

provider 

* * 


Prior to technical aeiiatance event 

* • * 


Die of observation guide lor technical > 
aiaiatance event 


Throughout technical assistance event 


Debriefing interview with project aditthiitrator 


Irowdiately following technical aiaiatance event 


Debriefing interview with technical aeaietonce 
provider 


Immediately following technical assistance event 



Figure 4. Information-gathering procedures and schedule for use* 
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As might be expected, at this point in ihe !-' process the observers ; : 
ha'cf formulated some fairly firm notions about the conceptual fram^brk 
for the stlidy. The framework was to remain tentative, however, /pehdihg ; 
modifications resulting from the information and impressions the' 
observers would obtain during their first visits to the project .sites 
(Stage IV) . ' < 

Stage IV: On- Si te Project Observ ations 

. i 

Initial site visits were planned to coincide with the first on-site 

- • 

technical assistance event, the needs assessment. This event was con- 
ducted at each site in November 1979. Scheduling the observers' visits 

at this time enabled them to obtain important information for completing 

v * . * 

the conceptual framework for Ifte study. It also afforded the opportunity 

, r _ • ; 

to gather da^a and observations about the needs assessment, which is 

generally agreed to be a crucial event in the Jt^chnical assistance 

process. - \ • • 

" ' / Stage V; Final Statement of Observers ' 

— ' ~ i 

; Co nceptu al Fram ework ' 

After completing their observations of the two projects' needs 
assessments, the observers shared the results with each other'arid with 
TADS professional sta±f members. This review led to the fifth and final 
stage in the development of the conceptual framework for the case- study, 
the preparation of a final statement: 



The purpose of the Btm H iy i^hrv ffl get -cej^jin infoimation. needs 
required by TASS;' The goal- is tp describe tecKnical^ asbibLdri^ 
a total prpcess illustrating the dynamics that^bcciir during ' , \ 
specific technical* assistance The unit of study, then^ is 

neither the provider of technical assistance (TADS) nor the plient 
of technical assistance (HCEEP projects), ; but, rather, the 
technical assistance process occurring as the result of the . 
'interaction between the provider organization and the client 
Organization • 

'- , '<■* r> Infoririation; needs have :resuited because certain characteris- 
tics of the.ciients (project: sites) have remained obscure. To. 
reveal these^haracteristics and their relationship to the out- 
comes of technical assistance more fully, the process must 'be 
/examined .at the project site over a period of time and with data 
- received* from .several sources. The examination includes viewing . 
.the 'prbject as' it Relates -to its parent organization, the project * 
r as. ^t related to;itse£f^ the project as it relates to TADS • 

The sources of data intrude input from the teqhnical 'assis- '* 

stance provider, ihforniatibft^f^om the technical assistance clients 

(two f ir^t-yea^HGE^ pro jects) , sand observations throughout the 

course of the case; studyi 

; ■ - * v 7 ' - : _ _ _ _ ' _ _ : __- 

The- client* characteristics important to . the case study can be 

described along, th^ee dimensions: organizational dynamic^ ; 

competencids;^and^e^ personnel ; and, participant. 

expectations^ 7 . ' _ ' -r ' ; ' 

-'" ; * ■ / Organizational dyn^mijcs includes the project' s parent 
* organization", and refers to decision-making procedures and the 
- roles and responsibilities of individuals within that 
organization. ; - , . \ 

• Competencies and e^grierice jbf personnel - include 
t leadership r styJ.e of the project director/coordinator, the tf*- 
expertise of *€h& project staff, and the leadership develop- 
ment nee£s of tihe prpjedt administrators. 

" Participant eacpectations- aire the ^anticipated outcomes 
of the technical assi^tapce process from the client point of 
view as expressed, .by botfi the project- staff and the 
technical assistance personnel.. - s /..;,"' *- - . 

To' arrive vatt tlie three-dimensibn^r view '.outlined above , it is"* 
necessary to ^fe^laanine how thei projeqt -is . Organized , the style of 
project deader iShipV the skills and'. competencies Of the project 
st o af f ,' the skill^aiiid competencies of the technical assistance 
.providers,'- and thKvrpJ.es played by the funding source (Office of 
Special Education, Sfbrmeriy Bureau of Education for , the Handi- 
capped), tfie technical assistance needs assessor, technical 
assistance consultants, and TADS staft. 



It should be noted that, the conceptual framework outlined above 
arid' the processes involved in its development, were ^designed specifically 
for the TADS Technical Assistance Case Study project. To be appropriate 
for case studies of other technical assistance' delivery systems* somS 
modification may be required. Further, it should be remembered that the 

study conducted within this framework was;iimited to technical assis- 

• " . fe-.- -- v ., • - : - , - ■ • ■ ' ' 

tance as at was delivered to two 'first-year project sites. Jt may Tibt 

be reasonable, therefore f| to attempt to generalize the results to 

_' _ _ _ * , - 

technical assistance as It is delivered to HCEEP projects over their 

* *•' . ... 

- . _ ■ '_»■■;"*!'■': ; • " 

three-year demonstration period, r v .•>. , * 

■ ' \ . ■'■ ' > • ' , * 

.. With these cautions in mind:, t&e..jfM3MiL.i$ invited to continue 
through .the report. * 



SECTION IV 



THE CASES:. 



EARLY START AND PROJECT CO-OP 
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f INTRODUCTION 
The major purpose of this case study was ^to meet certain informa- 
tion needs by examinii& and describing the technical assistance delivery 
process as it occurs. The case study observers were present as a 
variety of direct technical assistance services were provided to two 
Pr6jects. Their observations took place in different locations over a 
five-month period. Interacti6ns observed between individuals and within 
groups during these events were documented carefully. Structured per- 
sonal interviews with project staff members, Consultants, and TADS 
technical assistance coordinators provided additional information about 

their perceptions and reactions. 

* ? 

In an effort to describe more clearly the settings, individuals, 
events, and interactions , a story-telling approach was used to present - 
the Observations. This approach invites the reader to develop personal ' 
reactions , insights, questions, and conclusions about what '. took place 
during the technical assistance events. The stories are based on 
information documented during multiple Observations, V The interview 
responses of project managers and staff, technical assistance providers, 
and TADS techniaal assistance coordinators have been integrated into 
the stories. Fictitious names and places have been'used to protect the 
anonymity of project settings and individuals. The stories are designed 
.to guide the reader through various technical assistance events as • ; 
they occurred;" however, adjustments jn. other details have been mad J . J 
to create interest and continuity as well as to protect. . • 

confidentiality. . 



; t. 



• ' A ■ 

delivery process at two case study sites "Project Early Start" and 
"Project Co-Op. " The needs assessment was tfie first on-site technical 



assistance provided to the case study projects by*:TADS. It took place 

; i u - ■ ' ' ■ * - ; : • 

for two consecutive days at each site. The <nge$5 assessment is a 

- -'• Si -■ . ' ' ' * 4 ' " •': 

formally structured, instrument-based process fSr both the consultants 

(heeds assessors) and the project staff participants, a^d it is a 

major technical assistance event. ' .The technica^, Assistance agreement , 

which defines the specific types of technical assistance tfijit a project 

will receive from/^ADS during the year, is an outcome of t&ll needs • 

assessment. (ft copy of the rieeds assessment instrument, entitled 

"HCEEP Demonstration Project Profile," and a copy of the te6hnica& 



assistance agreement form may be obtained from TftDS^) 

■ Three types of direct technical assistance are illustrated in" this 

*.. v - ' ' ' • ; 

section, including an on-site consultation, a small : group consultation , 

and ah off-site consultation. On-site corisultation refers to technical 

assistance that is provided by a consultant selected to work at the 

project locatipn. jSmal^ group .consultations are attended by project 

personnel representing from four to eight projects Who have requested 

technical assistance in the area of th£ workshop to^ici Off^site 



cbnsuitation refers to consultation or training in a community other 
than the one where the project is located. (In this case, the off-site . 
consultation was not observed;'- it is reported " through retrospective 
interviews.) " '. • * ': " ■ 

ifwo different writing styles may be noted in the reports of the two 

* . .* ■j • • • . * ' 

projects.' Each is a function of the observer's personal style, and each 

v ; ' ■ * " : • % 

has-been retained to emphasize the unique setuof circumstances and 

..• • • • . ■ : . , 

• f- j*? r *>+i . . ; .... , 
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interactions of individual projects and situations. Although there :were> 

<*• . L : . . . " 

many differences between the -two case study, sites, there were also \ 
significant similarities with regard to the technical assisknci issues^ 
that emerged. They are discussed" in the final section of this report. 

< £ At th " P oint J* is important to. state some of the things that can' 
and cannot be expected of these cases,- and to reiterate information '' . 
concerning the time frame for the 'study. This report concerns the TADS 
technical assistance :process as it^occurred during the first year of ' 
operation of two HCEEP projects. It can reasonably be assumed that ' 

during a second)year most projects view their technical assistance 

. ; ; _ . ; ' 

requirements in a different light; based upon thei* experience. ' The 

same can be said for a third year of operation. Similarly, the nature 

of the delivery process can be expected to change along with the 

project's evolution. For this reason, the reader should keep .in mind : 

that the information, provided here concerns projects that were just 

being put together and beginning to develop their plans and services 

for preschool handicapped children and their families. Likewise, the 

projects were experiencing their first contacts with TADS, and TADS ' 

with them. This report, therefore, unlike the two that will follow, 

describes beginnings. ; 4 .. . ,. 
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/ " CASE #1: PROJECT EARLY START ': .* 

.. ; ... f- ,. .. ■."■.:-i;V v? 

Participants 

-■ ■ * . ■ - ■■ ' 

(in order of their appearance in the case description) '* ; 

George , . .. :; . . . Needs Assessor - , 

' Bud Fisher . {y\ •.• .- . # . Projec^ Coordinator 

Matt Ellii . . ~. : . . Project Director and Asixstant Principal 

Carol Turner . ; • , , . .. TADS Technical Assistance Coordinator : . 
Betsy and Cynthia . ., . .. Project Teachers . '• : ' ■ ! 

Phil :y/ . . .<.,>.... Social Worker ; ;;; 
Helen v 1. . . . . . . ^Surse 

Harry . . , ..'<.., * Sp'eech Pathologist v , • 

... Gloria . . ......... Psychologist '<_;_• 

<, Jeff '•'••■i . . .* . . ; . . Physical Therapist - 

Waiter Fox. . V . .. . . . . Director of Special Education \ ~" 

Bill Roland .... . r. . School Superintendent 

Strive Winston . .'>:'_."■ . ■> Project Officer, Office of Special Education 
Sally ? Johnson* . i { , . v .. Evaluation Consultant ''. ;'' i ;■•''■ 

/ Roger Pearson . . . . : . Staff ^ Development Consultant 

Henry Hobb? . . . . . . . . TADS Staff Member. 

» Jim .v. . > . . . . . . . Case Study Observer 



. * Prorogue ' •• 

His cab pulled lip at the piteject s.ite, a large private school for- 
children «/ith special heeds > after a'45-minUte drive through the crisp- 
autumn air in early morning" traffic, George was pleased to have "* a little 
. ; extra iime, since he was 20 minutes early for his appointment, After 

paying the cab driver, he stood a moment and adinired the modern design 

•'.*-■■',-•*- . « " * .■ \ 

; ; of the school's new facility, A TADS needs assessor for three years, 

■';; ;>■<_'■■ • *_ . *' ■ • ^. •; * ' : 

George enjoyed working. with demonstration- project Staff; it was exciting 

:,' i to be part of their efforts in developing creative programs.' AS he. 

. . walked toward the front entrance of /the school, he wondered if he'd have 

time for a leisurely dinner. Probably, not , he thought, recalling the r 

demanding schedule of the first day on a needs assessment*. 

The receptionist invited George to relax on- one of the comfortable . • 

chairs hear her desk while he waited for Bud Fisher, the project coordi- 

- " ' ? . ' '. 1 A " \ 

nator. George took off his coat, sat down, and putvhis briefcase on his 

- _ " -. _ -_<^S-^ . ^ ■ _ . j-j ,: • '■ ;_ . V:"' *■ 

lap. / There was just. 'enough- time for a mental review of the project and 

his schedule for the. next two days— something he had had little time to * 

do since he had accepted this assignment. George had read Project 'Early 

Start.! s* grant ^ proposal several weeks earliei\ arid had been injpfes s^ With 

/ their program design for . severely handicapped young childreii.' 

• As he recalled his' phoney conversation with Bud -Fisher) . George . - ■ v : , v 

1 r thought how eager Bud had sounded about meeting with hik and working on 

the needs assessment. Before Bud , becaSe project coordinator five mdnths.. 

ago, he had been a special education teacher at the school. Bud had r • ' 

told George how surprised and happy he was when Bill Roland, the: school i 




couldn't help admiring Bud's enthusiasm abbtit his job arid the project. 
_ He^had been: interested to hear irbm Bud about the school's recent 
administrative changes. Walter Fox, who, as assistant principal, had 
created the project proposal, had been promoted to director of special 
education, and a new person had been hired to take his previous job. 
The new assistant principal, Matt Ellis, h$d been given responsibility 
for directing the project, although qjebrge had the impression from his 
Conversation with Bud that this was riot a major, part of -the assistant 

£>r ; incipal 1 s duties. In the administrative structure of the school, 

_ _ _ ' ■ v ' ,_ 

Walter and Matt held positions at equal levels. \ 

Glancing at his watch, George noted. :that he still had 10 minutes 

. . /-; - - -'- - , ' { ■_" 

to wait. His thoughts drifted to TADS an<i_focused on Carol Turner, the 

technical assistance coordinator assigned to, Project Early Start. Carol 

, *.■■•'-.*, 

had reviewed. the project with George on the phorie , when she called to 

* "V ■ . 

'confirm the details .of the needs assessment. She had talked with Bud 

Fisher in August at an orientation conference for directors of Sew 

. • 'r ' 

HCEEP projects and she, too, had been impressed with Bud* s enthusiasm. 

(Although the project proposal listed Walter Fox as project director, 
Walter had told Carol that Bud was the .person with whom she; should 
communicate, arid. Bud had attended the conference for project directors.) 
Carol had read Project Early Start 's^ropd&al and thought the project 
had a solid rationale, a good program evjaiu^tion plan, arid a poten- 
tially effective parent program. She Had suggested to George that the 

project's technical assistance heeds probably . would foctis on staff , • - . 

'__ _ ■ _. :< 1 <.. [ •:'>'; * . ■ ■■ 

development, because Bud had 1 ; highlighted ' that area during their con- 

versation at the orientation 4 conference. • Carol al 36 thought some of 



her professional strehgtfis ih the areais of program evaluation,, parent 
education, and cost analysis might be helpful to this project.. 

George knew that TADS technical assistance coordinators were 
responsible for coordinating and monitoring technical assistance to a 
number of projects, and he admired their ability to work .with so many 
projects and individuals and with such a vast array of technical assis- 
tance resources- The expanding numbed of HCEEP "demonstration projects 
had placed additional demands on their time , and hiring outside cbnr 
sultants like himself was a way to accomplish, these tehcnical assis- 
tance events. TADS" coordinators rarely had the opportunity to visit. 
6 projects; almost all of their contacts were by phone - George had found 
Carol to be particularly sensitive to the types "of needs, identified by 
projects and to how quickly TADS and the projects could work toward 
meeting t^ose needs. She tried to make certain that the projects under- 
stood TADS ' desire to be flexible and helpful by establishing positive 
and productive relationships with them and the project directors. Carol 
believed it was . important to follow up oh decisions that were, made by 
putting them ih writing. She also believed it was important to allow 
projects to make their own decisions and to be supportive of their 
positive accompli shment s . It was rewarding to Carol when technical 
assistance met a. project's needs and she was able to see the products 
developed by the project. It became a problem when the- consultants or 
projects failed to follow through , meet deadlines, or keep her informed 
about what was happening. Some of the ways Carol measured the success 
of technical assistance were the degree of agreement between projects . 
and consultants on what technical assistance had accomplished, the number 



of evaluation reports that were completed; arid the results reported on 
the ehd-of-year surveys;? \ : 

George thought -how helpful it was to have Carol's views bh technical 
assistance before he began the needs assessment, for the completion of 
his work would mark the beginning of Carol's major task with Project 
Early Start. It would be up to Carol to review the technical assistance 
heeds , participate in finalizing the techhicai assistance agreement, 
select the consultants, send them materials,' and complete the myriad 
arrangements and paper work associated with each techhicai assistance 
event. George had- told Carol hi would' call her *atr the end of the year 
vtb find out how things h^d gone . His personal * r^wgfds as a needs 
assessor would come from knowing that the needs assessment and technical 
assistance agreement met project expectations, and that the requested, 
techhicai assistance was provided successfully. ' j 

Someone called George's name, and he looked up to see Bud Fisher, 

a tail, smiling young man. in his late twenties. George picked up his 

> _ _ . _* j ■ ■ 

coat and briefcase and walked with Bud through the school to the 

_ >: > • 
conference* 4-oom where they would be meeting for the next two days. As 

they passed the classrooms; Bud explained the various programs, telling 

George he hoped there would be time later for a more complete tour of 

the school. 



The Needs A ssessment v 

% . . 1 . 

Morning Session 

- P The carpeted conference room had a large table in the center and 
big windows facing the street. It was a cheerful room, and George was 
grateful that Bud had selected such a comfortable environment for their 
work. A pot of coffee was perking on a small table in a corn^f , and 
copies of the 'day's agenda were placed on the conference table in front 
of the chairs pulled to it. As Bud poured their coffee, he iaid that 
Matt Ellis -, the hew assistant principal and project director, would be 
joining them shortly to participate in reviewing the administrative 
items on the needs assessment instrument. Bud explained that Matt might 
not be able to spend the entire day with them. Most of the items on they 
administrative review section already had been rated by Bud, because 
Matt had so little time and was still unfamiliar with many of the 
details. In a few minutes Matt came in, introduced "himself to • George, * 
nodded to Bud, sat down at the head of the table, and lit a cigarette. 
Without wasting any time, Matt said he felt personally responsible for 
the .project but had riot yet been able to give it his full attention.' 
George listened attentively as Matt described sonie of the problems he 
had with his other job responsibilities. 

They began the administrative review with George reading each item 
of the instrument aloud , along with the ratings assigned by Bud. The 
first few items went smoothly; many of the program planning tasks had 
been partially- completed. When they came to the section oil personnel, 
Matt said he considered this to be his responsibility and he planned to 
give it his attention. As the re^i6w progressed, Matt asked George to 
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clarify the meaning of many items. Matt also disagreed with Bud's 
ratings on some occasions. Fbi*- example* Bud had rated transportation as 
ah area that still needed to be planned; Matt disagreed , saying there : 
was a plan for transportation -although budgetary problems had"\?revented 
the purchase of the necessary vehicle. When Matt disagreed with a V 
rating, he tried to elicit George's opinion, in ah effort to draw Bud 

V . * '7 • 

into the discussions, George asked Bud his reasons for the. rating in 

'_ ■„...... _ ._ . _ _• * . ; _ * ; \ 

question. When Bud was confident-;- he had no difficulty defending his 

ratings , but some items presented a problem. Bud was aware, that some 

tasks were pending/ but was unsure whether it was his responsibility or 

Matt's to make necessary decisions.;:, George expressed some concern 

about the need for clarifying the decision-making process, and offered - 

his help in this area over the next two days. The tension fie' had noted 

began to diminish, and Matt and Bud jointly assured George that several 

items would be completed on 'time. ■ 

They hadn't quite finished the administrative review when the 

members of the project staff arrived at 9:45; 1 George listened atten- 

tively as Bud° welcomed them. The staff members introduced themselves 

and described their positions and .working relationships with ibud* Matt* 

and Walter Fox, the director of special education. Betsy and Cynthia , 

the full-time project teachers, worked in the classroom as a team, 

under Bud's supervision.' Phil, the social worker, worked half-time 

with the parents of children in the project; the balance of his time 

was spent in othfer school programs under Walter Fox's supervision. 

Helen* the project nurjse, worked with the children's parents; because 

she was a clinician, she also worked under Walter's direction. Harry* 
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a. speech pathologist, worked fai£-time on' other school programs under 
'Walter's supervision,' but' since the project had funds for consultants, 
Harry -was available to them for speech consultation'. ' The same was true - 
for, Gloria, the school 'psychologist. Jeff, the physical therapist, 
worked part-time on the project but spent,: the major portion' of his time 
on other school programs under. Walter's supervision. . > ■ ; . 

. When the introductions were over, George presented a brief review ; • 
of the .needs assessment instrument, • explained 'his role' as needs assessor, ' 
•^and presented "the day'^s agenda, in the informal discussion -'that i'foi- 
• lowed, George played the role of. a learnet, encouraging staff to tell ,. ; 
: hits about their project work. At first, responses were slow in coming. ', 
When someor^e did share, information, George responded with genuine 
interest and asked questions. As the group became more comfortable, "> 
several members talked and comnie'nted spontaneously. George waS aware 
of Matt's departure but kept his eyes and .attention focused on Betsy, 
who was telling him about materials she found useful in the classroom. S : ■•{ 
When the discussion begaiv: to flow, George switched his role from 

learned to one of trainer and consultant. He stressed the importance of 

^ — •. ■ • ' ■ ' * 5 

staff's agreeing on a" philosophic approach to working with the children J 

.__ _. , ._ ■ ■ 

and their parents. This led comfortably into the next portion of the . ; V 

• & "• ' ^Gjr'*' • 

needs assessment instrumerit--the conceptualization of services for 
children. Betsy, Cynthia, Phil, and Helen had previewed the needs^ assess- 
merit instrument th£ week before, and had had difficulty understanding and -> 
rating several items. They had been working with children and parents in 
the project; for three months and were not entirely comfortable about* #hat 
they were doing. All were formally trained in their professions, but had 
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^'^i^^?'" 1 *^*®- 3 -- severely disabled children before. BucJ supported 
their comments - and : their rieed for reassurance. George suggested some 
relevant reading materials and discussed several ways to do a task 

analysis for the children's activities. He offered positive reinforce- 

' " ■ s k i T • . ". 

ment, and took time ta note the; project's opportunities to provide '- ' j 
important information to the field. - 
: v They wire interrupted by* the loud cries of a young child. Cynthia 
excused herself from the room while Bud explained that tfie cries were 
from one of • the children in the project classroom a few,, feet away.. The 
staff had decided ngt rto, cancel classes for the two day£ .j^f^^T needs 
assessment., Instead, they had -hired substitute teachers. Phil pointed 
out the: importance ' of not making changes in the children's schedule 
because it could be disappbinting and discoursing to the parents. 

- -• ~ • ■ ; ■ w 

When Cynthia returned/ she assured them thatr^tli£ ;child.was all right 
but thought they had better keep an eye on things J > - , " * ' 

$ hs, they continued their discussion; Bud pointed but that theh 
project had changed . a procedure from that outlined in the proposal. 
George asked Bud if he had: informed the project officer • it the Office 

of Special Education of this change, and Bud said he hady 't, realized 

_*__"_ 

that was necessary. George said it was' important - for the project 
officer to know of such changes. Farther along in the discussion, 

.-11 ' i " > , • . :. • ' , • 

Betsy and Cynthia expressed concern about managing in the classroom 
when they had" a full caseload of children. Phil arid Helen were sympa- 
thetic to the teachers' concern, although a full caseload would hot 

-- , y - ■"• . - 

affect, them personally since most of their work was done with the 
parents at home and they had more mobility than the teachers did. 



^^ihg at his watch y George found that they hadn't cbii£>l^ted all 
of the items he hid hoped to finish by this time. .Still, he was satis- 
fied with the way things were progressing. It was important that the 
. staff feel comfortable with him, with each other, andl with the needs 

assessment process. George, too, needed ^ime to observe staff inter- 
. ■ actions with each other and with Bud. ; gud rarely was decisive or >' 
authoritarian; he invited staff input and consensus on almost all items.. 
Bud's leadership style enabled George to create-a^safe environment in ■ 



which, staff could express concerns .find -opinions. 

They were finishing the items on the morning 1 s agenda when a man. 
; later identifiers Walter Fox, entered the room, walked to where Bud : 
was sitting, and leaned down to. talk to him. . Bud then got Sip: and fol- 
lowed, Walter out of the room. Betsy arid Cynthia left at; il; 30 to check 
on the children, saying they Would see George again after lunch. Helen 
and Phil needed to spend a few minutes with parents who had arrived iri 
the classroom, and told .George' they wotild return for . the afternoon 
meeting. Harry, Gloria, arid Jeff, also had to,, leave; they* said their 
other duties might prevent their attending the' afternoon session. When 
Bud returned, he apologized for the interruption and said he, was ready 
to go "to itmcir ;witfi George. r " ; -" * 

f. . ■ .-. ;;:.v ; , f 

Interlud e 

As they walked toward the restaurant, Bud asked George how % he 
thought the morning session had gone. George expressed his appreciation 
for the considerate physical arrangements. and for having the entire . 

/ (•$_'_ _ . 1 ' - 

staff participate in the meeting. He, reminded Bud that several items 



pf the administrative review were hot completed, and suggested they, 
-discuss them now? He asked about ,the project's organizational struc- 
ture. 'Bud explained it was not" yet on paper, even though Sere was a 
written plan* for the rest of the school. George -said this should be 
done for the project as soon as possible; the organizational chart was 
an important administrative tool that delineated who reported to whom 
ahd clarified issues for the entire staff. He also stressed the • 
importance of documenting project activities as they went along. 



After their orders were taken at the restaurant, George asked Bud 
. to- describe how he felt things were going in the project* Bud was eager 
to talk about the project, and he spent the next .hour sharing his feel- 
ings and concerns. During the orientation 'conference for rievr HCEEP 
projects, Bud had met with Carol Turner of TADS and with Steve Winston, 
his project officer from the Office o£ ^picial Education. He had, 
expected some feedback on the quality of the project proposal during 

that meeting. Carol had read the proposal but Steve' had not, and Bud's 
' % . . .. .. : . 

questions stxii were unanswered. This disappointed him. He stiiP- 

wasn't sure what to expect from Carol, since he had had no previous 

experience With technical assistance^ He knew he could call Carol "for 

emergency help, but there had been : no occasion for that. Although his 

experience was limited, Bud believed the lines of communication Jvere 

open with Carol, and TADS. During the orientation he had been told that % 

one of the best sources of infonnation was other HCEEP projects. He,, & 

" _ _ _. i_ 

had already contacted several ( to ask for infbrmatibh and materials. ", 

s Bud talked next about the needs assessment, which he %nd' the^ staff 
hoped would provide, practical feedback on what they were 'doing and 



whether they were doing it well. Th^y also hdp^d it Would help them . 1 
focus oh where they were going and what they should be doing. *Bud did 
not expect these two days to be easy; there might be differences of 
opinion among staff, and staff might not understand what was happening 
or where; they fit in. There could be conflicts in role relationships. 
But his worst fear was discovering that staff were not as happy as ie '. 
thought they were, and that they would use the, needs assessment process 
to vent previously unexpressed anger or frustration. Still, preparing 
for the needs assessment had Seen a good learning experience. The staff 
seemed to be thinking along newJLines. In spite of all the work, the * 
preparation had stimulated good discussion and .forced them to look at* 
the project ill its totality. < ''■ 

: Two issues of major concern to Bud had to do with administrative 

and budgetary matters. Recent school administrative charges had 
resulted in Bud's having a supervisor (Matt- Ellis) and two other adminis- 
trators with interest in the project: ^Walter Fox, director of special 
education, and Bill Roland, school superintendent. Matt devoted almost 
no time to the project, and it was difficult to get feedback from him.' v 

Bud -had had litble communication with or from Bill Roland and was unsure 

... ._..__.__..„__: _„■;:;■_. ..... < > ■ ■ * : , , • . 

of what his relationship should fce with the superintendent's office. 

Although Walter Fox had no formal responsibility for the* ppje?ct, Bud 
felt more comfortable gding to him. with problems.. Bui knew his 'deci- 
sions could be overturned by others, and he knew he did not< have the 
final say about the project. " He wad responsible for hiring and super- 
vising project teachers, but falter supervised the clinical staff : The 
project's budget was developed by Waiter Fox, and Bud needed ^ learn 



V-jiow to make tiepssary changes, it 'preseht, he felt "fie had little control 
over sthe budget. -He was keeping a personal" record of all project 
expenses for his. own information. 

Bud's leadership role in the project was a new. experience for him. 0 
He was comfortable w|th the staff," and believed he had the ability to 
listen and give fair and equal treatment;* He leaned heavily on his 
teaching skills. He did not think he was dictatorial*, and he expressed 
a high level of trust in the staff. Perhaps he could be^more forceful 
at times, but he was sensitive about alienating - people. Bud felt an 
, underlying staff assumption that he had all the necessary skills because* 
he was the project coordinator. He hoped that time and experience would 
help him develop additional skills in project leadership. 

Toward the end of their iunch hour*, Bud turned the disfcussion to 
the project's most' important technical assistance needs He wasn't sure 
that the project had program evaluation needs, and he wondered if TADS 
thought the Early Start evaluation plan -was adequate. He hoped to get ' 
some good ' ideas about staff development and some technical assistance 

. ^ -A 

in conducting a needs assessment among staff. He wanted TADS ' help in 
finding and meeting;, with staffs of projects working with similar kinds 
of children./ Bud believed all of the project staff had the basic 
skills and positive attitudes they needed to work effectively with the 
children and their parents. Betsy and Cynthia, however, had had little 
previbus experience, in working with severely disabled children; and 
they had many questions about appropriate programming; they particularly 
needed help in developing individual educational plans and budgeting 
their time. Phil's social work degree was recent, and'he still had a 
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lot to learn. Helen .Was a competent nurse, but she needed to acquire'' 

.. • • • •' '• ~t • > • 

some additional assessment skills'?,,"' . • ■ 

A George appreciated Bud's -openV sharing. He felt that a consultant 

.needed to be a supportive listener as well .as having the ability to 
create an open atmosphere in which honest discussion' could take place, 
and it was gratifying to have been successful to this, point! On; their 
walk back to school , - George : and Bud discussed the qualities that were 
important for .technical assistance' coordinators and consultants to-have. 
. Bud thought technical assistance coordinators needed' to know 'about a* 
project's proposal and about available resources. Honesty, good .inter = 
personal skills,, and being a. good listener were also important. Con- , 
sultants should be receptive to the program, integrating information^tQ 
fit program needs and modifying their approach accordingly. Bud said j 
he hoped their technical* assistance would help staff look at the project 
as' a whole and understand how their individual roles related to the 
total program. He believed this would improve staff utilization, and 

would lead. to less fragmentation and more shared responsibility, 

• •* ■ ■ .'-I' . - - . . 

. . . . ^ : . « : • •:; 

Afternoon Meeting >'y ' 

It was 1:15 when George and Bud returned to the conference room to 
find Betsy, Cynthia, Phil, and Helen seated at the table. Everyone 
■:. , seemed to be more relaxed this afternoon; George directed their atten- 
* tiori to the section of the needs assessment instrument concerning the 
parent program, and he focused on the need to put their philosophy of .,-, 
jthe program in*wrifing. He asked Phil to. describe What took place when " 
;a new child was referred to . the project. After phil outlined the \ 
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procedures, George referred to the original grant proposal ink asked "the 
staff to compare what was written there to what they wer# actually 
doing. Helen mentioned one parent who resisted participating in' the 
child's twice-weekly program, .even though all parents -had been told* ' 
'from the beginning that their participation was expected v .George I?' ; ; ' 
wondered if, this parent, could be offered a home -based program, but Phil 
suggested that other parents might feel such special .treatment: was un- 
fair " Bu< * vss surprised by Phil's response, saying this . was the first 
time he had heard of - unfairness being an issi/e. George re focused itheir 
attention to the general topic by suggesting that the project needed to 
have options for dealing whh parents who presented similar problems, 
recalling for them the proposal's objective of working with, parents.' 
After sojne discussion among Bud and the staff, Phil agreed that they : > 
needed to thi^k further about this area. The issue' was sure to' arise 
again with other parents. . : J/*& '» ' .. • 

The disc/ssion moved on to the development of individual education 
programs (IEPs) , and the staff had many questions about ^his procedure. 
forge asked how Harry and Jeff {the .speech pathologist "and physical " ; 
herapist) participated in developing' IEPs . Phil replied, but Bud dis- 
agreed with Phil's response, stating he needed more time to work out 
the -procedures with the therapists'. George next turned to the Subject ; ' 
of parents' participation in the development of IEPs. He ask^d the- ' 
staff to consider why they had parents participating in the classroom, 

I and what made a parent a teacher rather than. just a better parent. - 

' ... " :s-- ■ • ' 

There was some heated discuss ion about this topic , '^ut when they were 

ready 'to rate the item|,/tte staff had come' .to tentative agreement. 



During the- review oh disjs^iriatiori arid, cbhtihuatibp; George again 
referred to tfie original proposal. Bud suggested they might need tech- 
nicalv assistance in this area. They needed to find out. What other pro- 
. jects Were doing in order to determine what was unique about their own 
project^ fts this part of the review continued, George realized that the 
staff were expecting- Bud tp. . take the lead. .Finally, Cynthia asked George 
to tell her what dissemination and* continuation really meant., and the 
others admitted they didn't understand it>, eithfr; George reviewed the 
expectations.^ or demonstration projects ^£Oid the project's need to be 
prepared to meet those expectations by keeping accurate records and \ 

: f „.J_ ' ' : . ; . . _____ ______ -C . /' _ <J>. 1 :ry'\'' 

collecting data from the beginning. Bud said he '-didn't expect this pro,r 
ject* would, have, accomplished a great deal in this area^by the end * of 
the year, arid' he "invited staff to express their thoughts about time 
constraints and the realities of other project activities. Each voiced 
personal concerns about these expectations and their own lack of infor- 
mation. -•' They were still struggling with developirig' th^ program for~i r 
children, and parents.; Helen asked how they coujLd .work effectively and 

• ■■■ >. ■ 1, r '_i-IL— i v ___ f ..... . 

also be concerned about disseminating information and continuing th^;; ? • 

■ ■ , ; • > • •; . • .v : 

program after three years. Bud and George worked as .a team as they 
explained the philosophy of demonstration and the need, early in the J:-. 
project, -to prepare for the future. 0 When the staff; were aware of .the. 
reasons for dissemination, they seemed te- understehd; bett^r.^the; scope ' 
of the project's responsibilities. They were interested, 'how, arid 
Wanted tb support Bud in this area. George was satisfied with £he 
discussion, and suggested ±i was time to take a break before tackling/ 
the next section, staff development. ^ . 
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--Aftet ^ the breaky Bud started^he pscussion by saying that "staff - 
development had been haphazard, and he saw a clear heed for technical < 
assistance in this .area.- George suggested they approach this topic as 
objectively as possible, trying to remove themselves from it person- 
ally. As a way. of defining the competencies necessary for their own 
jobs,, he advised them to look ahead and consider what would happen if 
another program decided to replicate their project and wanted tp know 1 «'"' 
what kind of staff they .needed. The staff appeared open to having 
technical assistance in. this area, but it was difficult to agree on 
exactly where the help was needed. They "struggled with defirfing the , 
difference between "fulfilling" a role and "functioning" in a role. \ 
Helen suggested they consider optional attendance at staff development 
activities, b^t Bud strongly disagreed. He made it clear -that they 
needed a concise staff development plan, while George pointed out they 
also needed to discover their individual areas of strength and blend 
the^x diverse professional backgrounds. 

As ^George was making this comment, Matt Ellis and Waited Fox came in 
with a third man and sat down on, the couch across the room from the 'con- '." 
ference table. Bud neither acknowledged their presence -nor ihtro^tided^ g 
them, so George continued, with the discussion. Bud asked if the 
evaluation component of the staff development plan should be ongoing or ' 
completed, ail at once, at the end of the .year. George used a medical 

analogy in replying that it was better to assess patients directly^ after 

» _ ■» ^ 

applying treatment, to find* out if treatment. was worthwhile, than to use 

for too long a treatment that did not work well. He commented' further 

that it was. the staff who made the program and determined its quality. 
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At -4:15, George announced it was; time for him to*, summarize, and Bud 
• then introduced Waiter Fox and Bill Roland who Were sitting with; Matt 
Ellis on the couch. George proceeded to summarize the technical assis- 
tance heeds identified by the staff" that day, and the staff agreed that 
he had covered the major points of their' discussion. Bill Roland then 
stood up to address George. He said the needs assessment appeared to . 
have been internal, staff-oriented, and something of a closed circuit. 
He would like to meet privately with George, the next day, for a summary 
of what hdd happened and for an explanation of TADS . George replied he. 
would be happy to meet with Bill and answer his questions- £'L 



Day Two ' 



■ ^orge arrived at the school the next morning to find Bud waiting 
for him in the conference room. Bud began to discuss his concern that 
: the,project needed on-site technical assistance in program evaluation by 
saying he was uneasy because he had not yet received any feedback on* 
whether the project was doing a good job. He also expressed concern 
. about a lack of communication among himself, ^Matt Ellis, and Bill -Roland. 
George suggested that an on-site evaluation consultant work with Bud and " 
Matt to help them develop an evaluation plan. The plan could be pre- 
sented to Bill and Walter, who would have the opportunity to modify it. 
, This process might result in their providing more support to the' project. 
Bud supported the idea of Matt' s being more involved in the project, ; r 
acknowledging that Matt's problem was lack of time. George described • 
how a total evaluation plan, designed to cover, the three years of demon- 
stration, would include all program components, and he suggested that 
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" Bud "taRe some t ilS e to consider this option. Bud agreed to give it some 
thought and then asked George if it would be possible to get some help 
in dealing with his own administrative problems. Bud felt a lack of 
control, in this respect, and was concerned that any consultant to the 
• Pr ° jeC * WOuld need to understand exi-sting administrative constraints. 
Any plan developed would have to be presented to the administration to 
get their commitment to' it. -Bud said it would also be important fo*-a~ 
consultant to be familiar with their type of program, in addition to 
being able to work within administrative constraints. George assured" # 
Bud that he was on target and was not looking for too much in meeting 
his technical assistance needs. 

George and Bud briefly discussed the small group workshops offered 
by TADS, and George explained that only one person from the project 
could participate.' If Bud were to attend, he would need to share his ' 
information with the staff so they could "own" it, too. Bud wondered 
if he could go to any of the TADS workshops he thought would be helpful, 
even if- he had to pay, but George was not sure. Next, they began to 
talk about staff development, and Bud said he was having difficulty 
determining the needs of Phil, Helen, and Jeff. George suggested they, 
look at the needs of the children and parents when they considered, 
staff development needs , and he., described how TADS could help with a 
' materials search in the area of staff .development plans and approaches. 

Bud decided that he wanted technical assistance to develop a total 
evaluation plan, but he wondered how much time would be needed, George 
recommended that they plan initially for two days, and then suggested ' 
that he and Bud start designing the technical assistance plan for staff 
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- development. Although Bud agreed that t^e^staf f would be the target of 
this technical assistance > he preferred to develop the plan with Matt 
and George, and then report it to. the staff for their consideration 
later in the day. George said there; was no need to involve staff unless 
they : were to be part of a critical decision-making process. Bud wasn ' t 
|ufe about the extent to which staff should be involved, and George 
suggested he think about In the meantime , they needed ' to move oh 

to developing the technical assistance agreement , using the work sheets 
to guide them through this process. ■ • 

tit was 11 o'clock when they began the task. George reviewed the 
procedures^ * and explained what would take 'place aftet TADS received the 
work sheets. He collaborated with Bud in developing statements that 
accurately reflected the project's technical assistance heed§. Bud 
wanted to make certain he was getting all the TADS assistance available 
for his project. George expi&ihed each option, encouraging Bud to keep 
an open mind. At each decision point, Bud questioned George in detail 
to be sure he was getting the technical assistance he wanted, under the 
optimal terms, and delivered at the appropriate time. 

The project secretary brought some sandwiches so they could continue 
to woxk while they ate lunch. When Matt joined .them at 12:45, Bud. ex- 
ciised himself to take care of a problem in the 1 classroom. 'While Bud was* 

- :._ ' . .., V*s/ : i; . : . ■ 

gone, George summarized the technical assistance plan for evaluation: 
that he and Bud, had developed. When. George had 'finished, Matt expressed 
his objections to the plan. He had already selected a colleague to help 
set up the evaluation plan; he did not consider eyal^tipn to be oiie of 
the project's technical assistance needs that should be met by «TApS; tfre v 



staff did riot yet realize that he would be iheetirig mah^bf their heeds„. 
George listened attentively arid suggested that they keep technical 
assistance in evaluation as a low priority. Matt assured George that he 
was open to allowing TADS to assist ih evaluation * but this was his own 
special area of expertise. He admitted that he might nbt realistically 
have all. of the time necessary to work on it because of all his other 
responsibilities. He explained that heUSed a behavioral model to work 
with children of the type in the project, and he wanted the staff to 

' - ' '• . ■ " a L ■ • ■ ' •■ . ■ 

use this approach. 

When Bud returned, Matt explained his objections to the technical 
assistance plan for oyaluation> say iitg he was willing to go ahead with 
the plan but he wanted the colleague he had chosen to be their techni- 
cal assistance' consultant. Bud stressed the importance of having a ■ 

-- ;■'*'■' ^-.0'. - ■- : - - .--i _ - ■- _- . . • '>..* - 

consultant with the same philosophical base as the project 1 s. Bud 

suggested that TADS supply the evaluation const^tant for the parent - 

program and that Matt's choice of consul tajit design the component for 

the*" children's program. George intervened tfo point but the need for 

an overall evaluation design for the whole project. Matt suggested a\ 

three-person evaluation team that would include himself, his colleague, 

ajfe a TADS consultant. At this* point > .Matt had to* leave the meeting' 

for another appointirient. George suggested that the dilemma might be 

solved by having TADS check Matt Vs. nominei' 1 s credentials; if he were 

qualified, TADS could hire him as the consultant for evaluation. ; 

It was now 2 o'clock, arid George said they heeded to move along 

with the technical- assistance agreement. He and Mud worked on this„ 

until 4:15, when Bud asked Philf Helen, Betsy, Cynthia, arid Jeff to 
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join the meeting". George summarized the technical assistance agreement 
for .them; It consisted of three major technical assistance heeds: 

' ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

;1. Assistance iri^designing an evaluation plan which measures the v.? 

. frt • quality of the services to high-risk, infants and adolescent - 

* parents .. 

; 2. Assistance injtesigning and implementing -the staff development^ 

• component :.--jBT::. ' . * ; ■ ■; ■ ' : '-r: . 

3. Assistance in designing the prpject' s community communication^ 
and persuasion efforts 



Betsy asked if ; there was an evaluation specialist who could meet their 
heeds, and George explained TADS 1 role in this search; He went on to 
summarize the technical assistance plans for staff development and for 
disseminsttion and continuation.* The staff listened quietly arid had no 
further questions. When^he completed the summary, George asked the 
; staff for consensus, on the priotiti§fe of project needs. Phil thought , * 
evaluation should be their first priority, and the others agreed. \ 
Betsy's, suggestion that staff development should be the second priority 
also was. approved. Bud did not voice any objections to the order of 
priorities' chosen by , the staff, and George concluded the meeting at 4:45, 

Bud went to his office to take a phone call, butlthei staff did. hot' 
seem in a hurry to leave, so George took the . opportunity^ to discuss the 
needs assessment wltfr/them informally; Most felt they had been prepared 
for the needs assessment? it had been helpful to have the forms ahead 
of time. They had been included in the process yesterday, but were con- 
fused about What had gone on today. They had expected to be included 
they missed being part of the process. As far as the technical 

assistance agreement was^concerned, they told George it didn't make much 

_^ : _-<t : : 4 j . " , . '_ ■ ■ i 

$ehse because they didn't know how it had been developed; They also 
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- fo^d- thfe- language in the agreement difficult to" understand. Oh the j i ' 
, whole/ hoover; t& agreed. that>he needs assessment had" be eh helpful, f 
; I1: - had P9 " inte . d ° Ut * rc ^ ect weaknesses: ' The staff had gained a better 

; V < ' ^standing of the real purposes of . the project, as well as a clearer , 
PVspective ;about ; administrative aspects. ' ; . ;,; . 

m- . Interl ude^ ,'■ • • • ; k<-\'»- ' "- ' F ' 

:' • : " ' Vv /v. f ' ; - ' -' : 

; V : • ; > receptionist called -George to tell him his c^s waiting. 

• • • . . • ; foi& .thanked the staff : for their help, and stopped 'at. Bud's office on.; 
: , ; . ' ' Bud's des*;vas full of two. days/ accumulation of messages/ 

. Ife^id ^or^ hepiahn^^^ work late . that night to get caught up. ' He 

- . thanked George for his efforts, and said he would look forward to : 
' ; receiving feedback from'him and from TADS. ' 

hiS flight hQ,ne ' George worked on a Written summary of his ■ 
Stings, so that he would not forget any important details. He thought V . ; 
■ the needs assessment had met most of the objectives established by TADS 

- ^nd had identified Bud', concerns about the budgetary and organizational j 
/ . Problems .that affected the project. Although TADS did. not ordinarily 
"/ : , \ address projects' budgetary and management needs, George planned to 

. V ; report them because they could be crucial to the success of this pro- ; 
•.j': . jeCt ; • AS ' h " COmpleted reflated- that his work with \ 

■ : Project Early start was, finished, except for sending his kal report ' ' 

?■ t0 TADS some Promised materials to Bud. It had been*! challenging 
:. . needs assessment, and he looked forward to receiving 'some, follow-up 
information from Carol toward the end of the year. 




Saroi Turner was at her desk in tter TiftDi T> df jfice, reviewing the 

."i _ . • _** _-• . _* ; _ .. ■^■■V* ■:. 

file icin -Prbjecft Early Start. . She read Bud • s evaluation report 6ft the' / 

project ' s needs assessment. Bud had'thSicated his Sisap^pintraent that. 

George had not provided anyj.^edback about the quality of their' program.' . 

He aJLsd was; uncpii^ortable with the fact that the technical assistance : r r ^ 

agreement '^as ' 'DaS«^d; v sblely on the staff.* s perceptions^!? their own. 

.... ■ tel.,,,-,, . j ■■ / 



needs;, there had been no external criteria to help the project assesl^ 1 
their status, and the needs assessment did not address the issues of 
(Juality^ : Bu<J had felt, . hov/ever, that tti§ ori-site- needs asse^ment had 
been important because it? had given .She consul tan t an opportunity tb / 
.talk with ihe< staff and -observe this program. 

After making: a few notes, Carol took the file wiih her to the TtiDS 
. conference room where several TADS staff members had ga^ereld, including 
the director, associate director for demonstration projects, evaluation 
specialist, arid another techriical assistance coordinator. . Carol led a 
/discussion relating to the problems George had noted in his evaluation 1 
report. After reviewing them, the TADS staff concluded that it would 
be up to Bud or Matt to ask for assistance with their organizational 
problems? although the information was important for TADS- to have, they 
could hot take direct action. Their best approach was to encourage -the 
project to discuss these problems . with Steve Winston, the project 
officer. . ' • 

WherP^rol t reported the project's request for technical assistance 
in dissemination , her colleagues agreed to support the attendance of one 
. project ^taff member at the small group workshop to be held at TADS the 



fpi lowing" spripg. Thi project could sefid ; ;a second person at their 'own 
expense if they wished. ^ * ' 

V/fc ■__ - *V " . ' . _ __; . _ v 

Next, Carol discussed the evaluation heed, and related Matt's 
background inlevaiiaation. ... ^She reported his reticence about having out-* 
side help and his desire tb choose the consultant himself. ThJ^evalua-* 
^tion specialist commented; that although the colleague Matt had selected 



was well* guaiaf ied , ^ it Would take timg>to orient him;%o TADS procedures . 



The other technical assistance coordinator wa& uncomfbrtable" With the 
idea. of hiding Matt's choice without- Considering other qualified con- 
sultahts . ; The gfoup -Identif iea. Several otWer consultants who should be 

' • ' • * : . • '. • v j • _ : • • ' " •> v : - : } v 

considered, and the evaluation' specialist offered to? contact the con- • ; 
sultants. mentioned and seTectv|he one who would be best for the project. 
The TADS staff then suggested, several cohsultants\ to ' Consider/ fbr $ 

_-V v - - - - — — 7- ' ' _ _ . ' - ' 

technical assistance in staff development. Carpi said v.she would ask 
Bud whether he had any preferences' among that group. 

rfjt , • •••• . • • • ;«: ... v. 

^he- technical assistance agreement Was approved, sighed by the ;^ 
TADS associate .'director, and Torwarded to Bud and Matt for their 
approval and signature; ..^The^ 'three areas of 

technical . a^i^tan^ during the neeSs assessment c^d : the >~ 

specific a^isfafice to be provided by 'TADS during the. year (see 
Figure 5). : ; V - . r 
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.Technical Assistance Need 

* 


* Content Area 


, Method ojf jtelivei^ 
i J "f i ^-j* 


* 


■ ■ j - * 




1. Assistance ill developing a comprehensive 
evaluation plan which measures the 
quality: of servlcss to high-risk ihfanti 
• and their jpjririts v ; 


Evaluation 


■ __ \ 1 ; - 

On-site consultation 

. ;>-' «^ 


2. Assistance in ^signing a cbsprehensive 
staff davelopaont plan - 

' ' • . , ' ■ ■ ■ " - ' ' ' * 


Staff development 


On-site consul tat i8t; » 


3. AaaUUhca in^^ 

^oanuhlty. copunicati|on; and persuasion 
efforts 


■ T 

; .Deuonitratioii/Dia^panation 

«' 1 ■ ■ ' , 


Smaill group consultation, 

' ' ; : "' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' : V.; . 3i ■ 
" * r, . 

' : ^ ' — = — * — — ■ 


.> • . • . ■ ■' -:; ' .* 
' / ■ ; . :• • . . . ' , • ". . . 







Figure 5. Summary of Project Early Start's memorandum -of agreement. 
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, .: • Follow-Up , /: J •:['■'■ 

. Carol decided to call Bud Fisher to find out' whether* his views about 
the needs assessment had changed since that event took place tiiree Sonth^ 
ago. Bud was ready to discuss some" of the program .changes that t had rer/ 
■H suited from the needs assessment. A special effort had been madp to 

n ^start the' IEP conferences; George had stressed the heed Kp do this; 
; and to get the parents involved in the process. 1 The staff Were more I"-',*' 
. enlightened about* the tcrtal program, now, arid had begun to focus dri 



providing consistent information to parents^ The needs assessment had 
> called attention to the ; bxeakdqwn in coiipftuj^^^ ;/ 
and the school administration. .;.>'■$$'- a rfs^u^t, Bud, MatW Walter;, and ^ 



Bill v/ere holding Weekly "meetings , and Matt' w£s^ spending mote t;ime with 

the project. The st^ff were still having some problems adjusting ! to * 

: ; . •* _= : ■' . " '-'!/-!> 

Matt 1 s leadership style', but Bud was feeling more comfortable in his 

'relationships with the school administration . 

Bud : reported ths$t .Phil was nov^ spending time in the classroom, 

. getting t& know the children. Cynthia would be leaving the staff next 
week. • The needs asse ssme nt had pointed but the importance of having 
written 30b descriptions, arid Bud had completed them. This had helped 

' • • ' ■ . _ ( t« __ _ _ _ ■ : __ 

Cynthia to be aware of the difference between the role she perceived 
,fpr herself and the role that needed to be filled, and her. departure 
was by mutual agreement. Bud himself was spending mote time in the 
classroom, observing the staff's performance and their collection- of 
data, and he considered his presence to be an p important factor in the 
positive changes in staff. ~ ^ ■ ' - : 

. Bud was making ah effort to act" more positively toward Matt When 
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othet staff! were present, -and he hia ctfeie tS'^eaiize th^Lt Matt was 



t ■ 



en Bud and the staff .. '-^:.reIin^isbihg a s(^ a -£X3wer to Matt,: 



. caujjht Be jm 

■Bud had helped support Matt in his role as project director^ In : turn. 
Matt had bee 5me morie supportive- of Bud. Bud described' himself as 
morje authoritarian th^rJie hadi been initially, and less idealistic 
about the teiun approach to problem-solving. He recognized the need, to 



take control 
with making 
OveXMll 



and make decision^, and he credited the needs assessment 
him aware of the need to change his leadership style. 

Bud considered many of their organizational conflicts on 
the .way to resolution.; George had sent him some helpful materials, on 

'organization'. Bud suggested that TADS ponsider offering organizational 

fc^-M ; V: * - : ■' * ■) ; . ■,_ ■ / 

and ^dndni 5 trat^ye Workshops for new^pro ject directors and loordinators. 

H£ ; was trying to develop his administrative skills on his own, with help 

from; friends^ and colleagues., but he didn't feel he had received any help 

. .from TADS in this area. 



; . 



Bud reported to Carol that the project had not y ; yet progressed in 
the area of r staff developmeht, and he was leaking fo^ 



consultant worJc with hini; : He' was riot sure what the staff's 



qies were, 



in relation to what , they should foe. ' Although some 'new needs " 
had emerged, ;£he priorities on their technical assistance agreement had ' 

no;t changed. Bud had recently * Written the project's continuation pro- 

-; " - - - - _ * ■ ■- / • : ■_ _\;,_ " . 

. posal, and he had used. the needs assessment outline and fonhat to guide 

him and had involved the stafif in the process. In general, the needs ? 

assessment had servfed to' enhance communication among the staff,, and %ud ' 

had learned marly things in the process. However, he did hot thi^.the 

needs assessment actually addressed the project's needs. He Was 



still looking for expert input to identify those nefeds for them He 



remained unc^^a^fii, tfrat/the needs £dentifiedOWetS|%he .rra^-fieSd^ of the 
project. ; _ . V.- ■ W ' 



> i 



Bud told Carol how much he appreciated Her efforts in obtaining • . t 
t; _hi£ first choice of consultant for staff development. V H6 expressed &is~; 
ma^ at the amount of time consumed in selecting dates^for 'the iedhnxckt^ 

assistance, and said he sometimes felt TADS procedures were %oo exactf 

--- • ;- ; - : - j- • fH. 1 

ing. He also pointed out that some of Carol 1 s calls to him h^d been j 

nothing more than a restatement of information she ' d already sent in j 

letter. ' . • \ ' ' f * .' 

Carpi thanked Bud for the information and- f yank.- discussion. She 

said she would call him again to find out how things had gone, 'after 

the evaluation consultation which was scheduled ^or the following week. 



f *V- 

: -v. 
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' Technical- As 



Technical Assistance ii 



tion 



This 1 was^Sally Johnson's third visit to Project Early Start:. She" 
; w^kia in the city where the project 'v5as located, and, had agreed to be > ■ 

withj^t ^|ndS,id Fisher. Sally was- a specialist in designing ' 
aluation and assessment instruments, and she had'a professional ,inter- 
-;est in the projects 'client: population. ^ TADS had recommended her/as a * 
potential; consultant because her .proximity to the project would a-flow 
her to provide them with more on-site consultation* for shorter pefiods 
of time / giving the pro ject- , time between meetings, to implement;- her^,^- ' E 
recommendations. ^ The -project staff had agreed that ..this would b^||. '> 
helpful use of time, and had a^dbnedCthe ^M^md^^^^i--^ 
assistance .from the; consultan/tott had reeommghdldV "Mn^^^^ . • t ' 
last two. visits, Batt and But ^decided ^ cpncehtrVte kdir 'evalua- l'' ' 
tion efforts On designing % adaptiL an ' assessment 'ins trj^ 
measure change 'or Progress in the children. Today's me* 



focus °n discussing several rat W^struments that Sa: 
Matt and Bud, 




Sally, met. Bud as/she passed his /office on her way *o . She con-', ' 
ference room; ' Bud said he .would be ihere shortly . he^ad^been away for 



SeVeral days ' and today was his. first daylback: He wondered if this 
was to be Sally's final vi^it; he wasn't sure what decisions had been /l 
■ made while he was gone. Sally was seaWat the conference table with .' 
. Matt when Bud arrived at 9:45. Matt and Bud both told Sally they nad ) 



■ 1 



, . hot ,ye^ fead the materials she had £erit, so Sally £escr±fce3 tfiem briefly 
; *She said jj&fct. and Bud would need to decide what aspects of evaluation . V 

\ '■ were; tb/be stressed if she were to help them selec^the appropriate 

•^f:* ■ _ . „ . • v . _ . . ■• ; ■ . T.. 

.instrument. : She suggested" that' decision should be:' made how; her recom- ■' ' 

\ • -> - ■ --.J ' • . ;{ ■; ■ %•'• ' h /■ - ' • . ■: : 

;mehdatibns wdUld be in response to the project's needs and objectives. 
? : ■ - : ' ' . : " , . • : 

Bud asked, where ' the child evaluations should be done, and Sally 

" ■ ••■ ." * 

\- .said that decision was, up to them. ^ She pointed out the need to be 

9 -j concrete; in any* evaluation approach, predetermining who would do what^ ; 

. with What frequency, . and in -What setting, r Sally continued to answer 

• their questions^ about various assessment instruments ,. waiting to see * 

what . direction thfey wanted to take*. Her perception of her role as. • 

' ' ■ ........ ..v. v jti^_ • --- - - :? ■- ■ ;i . .-■ . . 

consultant waa&to present some. ^ptions /and techniques that would help 

them to get where they wafitefd to° go. v ■ ■ 

Matt had to- leave at 10:-30, but before *4ae flffe he ^told Sally and 

Bud he though^things , were going well. -Bud and Sally set a date one 

month later for the next consultation.' By th&t time, Bud and Matt were 

to have developed an assessment tool based on the instruments and 

information Sally had provided. She would wo^k with them, then, to ; 

estaBlish the instrument's reliability. '** Blid reviewed the technical 

assistance timeline and Sally agreed they would probably need a half-day 

to finish. She asked Bud if there was anything else he wanted to 

discuss today. He had no further questions, and said his work was cut 

^ out for him. > The meeting ended at 11 o'clock, .|nd Sally returned to 



her car. - . v * . . 1 '*/ 

Wiile driving to her office, Sally realized she would have t£> Wcriit ^ 
» until the next meeting to accomplish what she had hoped to cover toda^ ^ .•••>•" 



She wished Bud and Matt 'had had time .to prepare for the meeting by 
studying; the materials she had sent them. Sally then reflected on the 
.:, P° sitive aspects of her consultancy with the ■project. Matt had a strong 
<';;,f nterest ; in evaluation and was a good program developer and manager. He 



2f ' 



f^'.'S l ... 



knew m?t he wanted and how to get it. , Today's meeting had helped to 4 
solidify Matt- s and Bud's ideas 'about what' the project hoped to demon- 'Y''^ ' , 



stratfe. She. had been able to go over materials' with them, and had 
- encouraged them to consider evaluating • other^omponents of the ■ " i 

program. : • , j^T^f 

.'' ' . •'• ; 'i'-'^f^^B 

^ Interlude. Carol had a note On her calendar to- call Bud Fi^ej:^ ■ 

today to find out how last week's technical assistance in evaluatio^had'"^, ^ 
gone; Bud was expecting her call and was prepared - to give her 



some 



... feedback.' He said the consultation was meeting their expectations, even - , $ 
though he hadn't realized Sally would expect him artcLMatt to decide' on : ^ 
the specific tools t* be used. He. really would have preferred to have \ ' ' 
^ ; Sally help them make that decision. ' lud considered /Sally an able con-' 
sultant who was Flexible; honest,' quick to learn about the project,: and ' 
able to focus on their' needs. However, he wondered if perhaps she was 
" *no€ overemphasizlpg having them determine .their own needs. On the whole,' 
Bud felt he communicated pretty well with Sally, and he appreciated her 
flexibility in setting up the consultation schedule.' ?heir conversation 
ended with a brief ^review of the on'- site consultation for staff develop- 
ment that w^s scheduled for the following month. Carol said she would 
, call Bud after that technical assistance event to find out how it had * ; 



gone . 



Technical Assistance in Staff Development 

Rdger hatf had slight misgivings about accepting this assignment 

from TADS because of fiis busy schedule. It had been difficult to refuse, 

, :- -- • — - - . ■ - e * J&^'->- 

however, once he knew the project coordinator .^d made^ it a point to 

" i. ■ ■ ■ • • \V- fep. 

J request him J as staff development consultant- 1 Rb%er had hot met^Bud 

. • '• Fisher, but was awar^ that the project was deveipjittg a program in an 

L"" ' - -'- -- — ^ ------- - > - : • ■ 

\ " 1( % area that fipd 'received too little attention. " As a program specialist, 4 

[. >e ... 'J- Boger Pearson had amassed a wealth of knowledge arid experience in 

: ^ developing prcwbraims arid training people to work with severely handi- 

0 - 'if. • .. __ v ;._ t ; • \ . • 

capped children. When Carol Turner had called him about accepting this 



assignment, he couldn't help remembering his own early struggles, look- 

" .y irig.:;for guidance as director of an HCEEP demonstration program. He had 
■"• '■ * . ~ ••' **' . - J - ' 1 

read the project's pr6posal and believed they cquld make a real contri r 

butibn. Now that he was'; here, he wanted to make etfery minute count 

both for tHe staff arid for himself. 

Roger was glad they' were mbeting in the school's small library. 

1 ' ' .~ ft. 

He always felt comfortable surrounded by- books. There was a feelinq of 

intimacy^ sitting around the taible with Bud, Phil, and Helen. The staff 
knew that Roger directed a well-known program that was working withij. 
clients and problems similar to theirs. Each presented him with a par- 
ticular problem of personal concern, and Roger related the problem to 
his ow^ t project, describing the steps he had taken to resolve it. He 

; \ _' . i-i r:s . : .. _ 

was-: sensitive to their feelings, and frequently interrupted' his expla- 



nations to s ask his three companions if he was making sense to them. 

Bud, Helen, and Phil listened intentiy^to Roger, arid the discussion 

\f ■ - - - \ ' 

"^became a free exchange . Roger used a combination of teaching and 
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personal sharing, and soon directed their discussion to the issue; of 
: staff^urnout. He. asked if they had ever talked about this, and went on 
to give: the m some guidelines for developing realistic expectations for ' 
. the project and themselves. He talked about the need to develop their • 
own personal expertise while drawing from the knowledge base in the ' . 
field. He told them they would need - to consi^ow , they would share * 
^ *hat they were doing With others and est^^E ir own credibility. 

^ere was a good match between ROge^^^ se s t af f members . m 
: .: knew h.' they were feeling because he'd bee'n'there. He un^topd their ' ' : 
problems" in dealing with children and ^a^te^d^^i^^^^i ; 

• 3Vailable reSOUr<:eS • ■ «e "was sta^f -advocate .as well as . ^^^^|^eh-.. = * r .' 

• ef . He told them it wis air rigHt'- to ^ 

■ as Well a ^ they thought they .should ;" but ' they ne.eded to look at the 
children and parents to keep ■ their perspective . ■< 
*. -When the staff Seemed ready; to talk about\he team approach, which 
Roger perceived was a concern for them, he began, by describing how a '« > \ 

• project starts out focusing on mechanics and ''logistics before nJiSg 
toward .the establishment of a team identity. As he talked, Roger created "". 

a therapeutic climate^and the staff began to share some of their real) " ■ • 
feelings. Hele'n sai§f was helpful to know that others had the same, 
Problems and needs. Bud expr^s^^iscomfort he felt with other^ 5^ 
project dire-ctors \ who talk^nly about their successes and seemed reluc- } 
tant to admit to problems or failures. ^ Roger advised Bud to take it ail 
With a grain of salt. He . recommended fhat Bud look> also at projects * , 
that were' not part of the HCEEP network. . Bud continued' to share &s 
feelings, telling hov.naive he sometimes felt and discussing his : 
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continuing need to know if the-project was "okay. 11 Roger asked* "C 
coippair.ed to what?" He cautioned Bud about comparing their project to 
'others in which success is the norm. He cautipned the grodp. abou^the "* 
high need for success that exists in the field of early childhood special 
education; they heeded to look at their expectations in relation to 

■ '• ...... • ir . ; " . • '/ *' ■'. ■ . 

• • . ..... *_ - ; • ■ < ■ ..../•; V . ., • . 

reality. Roger asked the group>to consider whether they were a -research 
or service setting, and discussed how easy it was to become intimidated 



about that issue . Helen aSked how -they could' get" continuation funding , 
if they were honest about their sucpess rape. While he legitimized 
Helens concern, noting that it was apunivexsal one, Roger stressed the[A-: 
valufe and liiijtortahce^ o^ 

Now Roger began to probe fo^i|>r^ know why 

____ '' *S#-'V^^ nQ:\: y /r !';;> j- .-. {-^r^v.- ' 

the grant was written, who wrote $$LitVva^ 

to it. was. He talked about the diffej^^ 

f - _ ^ •- *'#-,,V^ 
goals of ah organization -and the goals^ oi%%M^$^%: i-cBud \ mentioned his 

_ j_- . ^ _ ^JF\^'^_^S "_ - ' • , i 

concerns about dissemination and continuation, and Roger, advised Efiem 

•first td^&_rti.cuiate their model and then to begin to concentrate on - 

informing others. He 1 eri> wlun t e e r ed this observation^hat^ she mighty have 



the most satisfying staff job because it allowed her to go ipto the 
homes and establish friendships with the parents. Roger suggested that 
she a£k the psychological consultant to help her justify building long- 
term relationships with the parents. He also dij^iissed some of the 
ethical considerations in working with their client group, and recom- 
mended that they, consider having a psychiatric consultalll to assist them 

— » ■■■ 

in this area. 

They were engrossed . in the morning's discussion, and it was a 
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V 



^suxprisi when Bud announced it was -11:30. Roger had requested ah oppor. 
tunity to observe in the project classroom for a short time before lunch, ' ' 
. ; ' and. the others joined him there, Roger met Betsy and Phyllis, the hew . 
• teacher hired to replace Cynthiaf as well as Jeff. Phil took the lead 
in ^ering Roger's questions^ about the children and their parents. The 

l^-S^ f ^^3^WS^ *° 9 ? * Chance tp get "some Additional 

m*Sl^'^*& : '&$ig and £aff . He, enioy^pbserving the J " 
children and expressed his appreciation of what they were doing. 
. \ Bud had arranged to have lunch brought in so he and Roger could-' ; 

V ■' * -^Hm ^| ting in conference room. Roger shared with Bud' • 

some of his impressions about the staff. Phil's use of professional- . 
. jargon c when talking about the children and parents had made Roger some- 
what uncomfortable. Roger felt this could present/ barriers to establish^ 
'ing good relationships with the parents and other staff members, fie 
suggested that Bud might establish a therapeutic milieu for the staff, 

0|* n :'l gr ° UP Se " in9 ' 35 \ ' meanS of working on problems |tt#e this. Roger / 
" recalled . that he personally had had to learn that he didn't heed to have 
all the answers. He had discovered that This: allowed for more involve^ 
ment from staff, which was confirmed by the* fcct that each of them could" " 

describe the program in the same wav. - > ' V 

■ ■ ' : . '« ; : 'S 

Phil and Helen joined Roger and Bud in the library for the after- 
noon meeting. Roger continued a conversation he was having with Bud' 
about the organizational structure. Phil expressed his feelings of • 
being splintered by his dual responsibilities?' Bud talked 'about his 
frustration! when the school administration made policy decisions that • 
; ^ffected the project, at the same time pointing out the advantages of 
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having the multiple resources ayaxiable; to them in this large 
bfgahizatioi^f- 1 ■' 

The.rdi-spussidn turned next to the needs assessment, and several 

• . . _ ... " , ■ , '■ 

comments ^were made about the minimal pay-off ,from a process that in- 
volved so much time. Roger was; quick to point but that each of them had 
filled out the needs assessment Forms* and that process was itself part 
of their professional development. He also said there were benefits 
gained from the sharing that took place in the. large staff meeting * 
during the needs assessment.^ ... 

B^tsy .joined the meeting when the children left at 3:1$: The staff 
asked Roger 'for suggestions of materials, books, and other resources 
th^t would be useful . Roger carefully reviewed the available materials. 

and the staff ^rioted his suggestions. When he had .finished, Bud asked 

______ \ j_. "■ • " 

Roger what he considered to be uniqu^ about their project. Roger rein-^ 

forced the positive aspects of their curriculum design arid approach to 

parents, as well as their potential for providing important information 

to the field about working with their client population. wf 

,^r. At 4 o'clock, all of them were ready to admit th^y were tired"! 

They ha K d been working intensely sirice ; early that morning, and Roger had 

given theft much to think., about in the way of information, ideas , and 

issues. The technical' assistance agreement provided the project with 

two days of Roger's consultation time, and he asked if they now con- > 

sidered a second day worthwhile. Bud said he felt they needed time to 

synthesize what they had learned today, and he was.'^fet sure a seqp'nd day 

would be beneficial. Roger assured them he was prepared to spend the 

next day with them,: and he would be available for all or any part of it. 
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Bud suggested that Roger call him the following morning, and they might 
\ be able to tie-upjloose ends by phone.- Roger agreed, and expressed his 
" , enjoyment in irking with them. He told the staff to feel .free to call 
fiii.at any time in the future, if they had queskons. The consultation 
concluded at 4T15. ? 

.Interlude. Carol placed a call to Bud Fisher to find out how 
things had gone during last week's staff development" consultation. . She 
.'was anxious to hear Bud's reaction, and she could also use this tele- 
. phone time to make final arrangements for Bud>s-' ^tendance at "the^small 
group workshop at TADS next week. ••"•'."vX' 

It disappointed Carol to learn that the consultation :had not met 
Bud's expectations. Bud said it was^most helpful in identifying rele- 
vant literature ^and resources, and in providing a framework for thinking 
about their future direction. However, he had hoped it Would provide 
them with a more definitive plan for staff development, with specific 
*:goals and objectives defined as a result. The staff had been pleased » : : 
with the consultation, however; and Bud made £t clear that he was the ' 
one who had wanted more,. All of the staff had enjoVed the opportunity ' 
to talk with someone like Roger, who had so much experience working with, 
similar client populations. Roger's greatest strengths as a consultant 
were his extensive knowledge in the field' and his interpersonal skills. " 
He had been supportive and flexible, had .'no predetermined plan for the 
consultation, and remained open to tne^ir needs. Bud considered Roger's 
flexibility to be a weakness, in -one sense, because it had been diffi- 
cult to pin him down and get a specific plan. Bud wondered whether 
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Roger, had 'toderstbbd this to be one of Bud's e^ectatibris; perhaps Btid 
had hot Mde^it known strongly; enoughs in gerierai/ the staff seemed to 

have gotten *v/hat they wanted from the consultation, and Bud himself had 

' - - -' ; - _ __ _ ■ " ' .... ' . ; ■ . ' 'S, 

enjoyed it, ; feeling at ease and able to siay whatever he "wished. There • 
were times, though, when he had wondeted if Roger understood him, 
because his questions weren f t answered specifically. . ? 

' Bud wondered whether their heeds had been made^ clear to Roger/ 
because the consultation had not followed the outline of the technical ' 

. .... ,..;„. ■ '__ . • . . J 

assistance agreement. He did not ]?iari any follow-up with Roger, al- 
though he knew he could call Roger if he had any questions- At -this 
point, he felt he was probably ready to- deslgft fhi^owh staff development 
plan. -'.'_■■■ s > ' ■ / :<t K" ;;v;-". :' . * r :1 s ■ 

Carol thanked Bud tor his frank evaluation of the consultation. ■ * 
She reviewed next week's schedule 'with him, and said she wds 4 looking . 
forward to seeing him at the small grpup workshop. 




,! ". r- . - 
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Twenty people from HCEEP projects had arrived in Chapel ijLiil yes- 
terday to participate in the TADS workshop'.. Last' Sight' s meeting was 
short, devoted -tp introductions and a brief history of the workshop ;.. 



topic. Henry Hbbbs> a TADS staff, member , had enjoyed the oppof; 
to. become acquainted with the participants during the social hour that 




followed the meeting. Most of the TADS staff were involved in the 
planning and presentations for the workshop. Henry was .scheduled to 
provide individual - consultation for Bui Fisher, project coordinator ^bf 
Project Early Start, at -several times during the two days. Three ' Kours 
of individual consultation were scheduled for each participant during 
the workshop. The first would ^cur this morning, aft§r -Henry presented 
a group session on product development^ Henry was direct arid expert in 
his talk,- inviting, input arid sharing from workshop participants. He 
; provided information of. general valiie rather than project^specifac. 

After his presentation, Heniry went to a small conference ipom with 

;4 ; r , ' " V 

Bud Fisher and another workshop participant for individual consultation.. 
The two project coordinators seemed to have similar heeds-, and TADS 

' • "J*"'." 

staff had thought a joint consultation might be effective. When they 
settled down at the, conference table, Henry asked who would like to go 
first. Bud Fisher didrn'.t hesitate to say he, would, prefer to be first, ^ 1 
arid he began, by discussing the potential ^products to be developed by his 
project. He focused on the assessment instrument they were designing, 
and pointed out the unique qualities' of their client group." « He talked 
of their problems with minimal parent participation. He wanted to know 
how to deal with this problem and gave, as example, one parent who was 
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•» '' -3^i :'' - £ <• , . - _ ' " ■' ' 4> ■ _ 

notf cooperating at that time. ' f : " 

" : • " ' - • 2 

Hehry listened attentively and asked several direct, questions - 

during pud's discussion / attempting to identify the underlying problems,. 

His probing was gentle But persistent. " He asked Bud if they had .'changed 

their approach 'prior to the /time when parent attendance diminished. Bud 

n :-'y acknowledge^ they had, and £enry suggested they ^review the new approach 

7*- to ^tp^-ne^ij it was one of the reasons, for lack of interest or resis- 

* tance. Bud continued to look for direction, stating he was jstill hot 

-* ' + ' ■ A * • »* ' ■ ••_ * • ' 

£ sure yhat to do and was grappling for concrete id&as:/.- When Henry, asked 

''-'if if Bud had requested information from Carol Turner 1 on parents' and 

. £'Li . •-• ![ '■■ . , ■. '. : , .'* .• 

'related strategies, Sud said he had not. He had visited another proiect 

forking with similar £lien£s; but they had not had any .wri^enVroducts 

to share y/ith him. * : ^ > .V . • 

• ; * j .... _ . _ ■ _i , __ __. v "' ! .• ^ , ' . * 

rafter 30 minutes,; Henry summarized* their discussion by 'defining two. 

v:- issues i that seemed to concer^BUd: strategies 1 for working #ith parents, 
* and de^velopmeht: of curriculum to be used by ^ervide providers . Henry 
: discussed, the considerations involved ^establishing |tjie validity and 
reliability of training ribterials, and suggested thaty^e .system" under 



_ . which the project was operating might hot be'tiie appropriate one*?- Bud 
; ;. responded well to Henry's direct approach, and Henry assured Bud they 
' would pursue, this topic. during their afternoon meeting. 



• > Interlude. ,When the two-day workshop had ended, Carol was eager 
to meet with Henry to find out about his consultation Sessions with Bud. 

,-. ; : v ; w 

-Henry told her he felt Bud had received the kind of consultation he 



expected, givjen the group setting and time restrictions. Bud now had 




' 9 



m "for'makipg decisions aboi|£ the assessment", 
^ 'parent program, and cur-ricuW, fW%raihing service pro- / 



.* . vide ? s - ^nry wished he had Seen better^ informed; about Bud • s ''real ; needs 
_^^andlthe project setting, although Carol iad probably conrntunieat^Ws^ 
^0***s to him accurately. So* much depende^ on>wwell Bud' had crystal^. 
• ^ .lized his needs. Henry believed his communication With Bud 'had been 
• satisfactory. He was able" to "identify r^jlr concerns for tfceir con- ^ ; 
. sultation, and to gene||& some alternative^ ,f or dealing with problems? \ 
Now it. was up to Bud to.tak* follow-up initiative. ; Bud L to contact 
Carol to request Vn information -search and wis" to attempt to clarify " 
. the strategies the project was using with -parents . ' , * '/ : • 1 

me next day, Carol received a phone call from' 6udN After answer- 
• ing his ^questions about the travel vouche^.for his trjp to Chapel Hill 
Caro ^ took tfte opportunity to- ask: B 
I shop. Bud said his consultation with 




:iohs.jto : tlje y*ork- 



ten hiifi what he had 



expected, and more. He was looking for: inf^xnatiori^d, feedback^and 
% Henry had been ^ r ^'f^ in ^ving hizn, direction. Bud felt; he noW^ 
vSieire tb start, This had bee/a^ of thi workshop 

for Bud, along with what' he haVlearned dbriig th* group presentations. . 
fti a matter of fact, Bud had hoped' to accomplish nothing more at the 
workshop." He thought Henry .wa> a wonder fu?*Wner Who synthesized "~~ 
information well. Bu«? sai£ he heeded that kind 'of synthesis. and 
Henry had communicateKell, although Bud hadn't always been .sure^where^ 
to start. He didn't know just how much information Henry had about ■ - 
Project feariy Start. He wasn't certain Henry was aware of his needs 
until he told Henry what they were. » ' 
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<?arot a,sk^ what-Jdliow-yp plans Bud had as a result pf the con- 



saltation. ,Bud said hewoujd be asking her .to find materials for work- l 
/ •• with parents, and would contact §e TADS evaluation specialist about 
')■ ■ valida ting their assessment instrument. He also hoped to work on a 
. ^oklet .for training servijef providers to Work with ^this "client popula- 
, tion , : using the input hj/ had received Henry. When the booklet was' 

sh^oT, 



Bud intended /to ask Henry for reaction and feedback Something 
he would feel comfortaile in doing, in 'summary, Bud thought the work- ' 



shop and" individual consultations had been important to the overall 



? dals of his proj'ect, W dissemination was not a- pressing matter^ at 
th^Ls time . 

_ .Carol thanked Bud for\his feedback and said she would call him 
•.later, about- completing the evaluation report on technical assistance. 



There were no further technical assistance events scheduled for the 
year, and a new agreement would be developed during the next year 



f 
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The technical assistance "events for Project Early Start had been 
completed for the £ear, arid Jim, the case study observer, was spending 
a day at the project, interviewing the staff. Bud had arranged a series 
of nteetings for this purpose, and the first -was witSi Matt Ellis. Matt 

_ . . . :. • * _ . , - > *. .. 

.told Jim that his recent resignation as project director was the culmb-. 
nation of a continuing struggle with the school administration*.,: Matt 
was very supportive of Bud, and expressed confidence, in Bud>? competence* 
He described the progress they had made, .in' developing an assessment 
instrument, but acknowledged that other aspects of evaluation had not 
received attention because! |$e; project Was pressured to provide immediate 



services. Matt thought this was unfortunate; K£s±>elieved the project .. 
needed to have a stronger evaluation component . /Turning to.* a discussion 



of the effects of technical assistance on staff' development, Matt said 

, S . • \ \ ' •.. \- ' , 

- he ; thought Phil, in particular, had beer^? influenced positively. Phil. 
'Was now. addressing problems with parents that he -had been unable to see 
before. He was more sensitive to : the parents* needs and was helping 
rather than teaching them.. Technical assistance had K^d a major imapct 

on both Bud and Phil, according to Matt, but not tbo much impact on the 

& ■ .. ■ t ' 1 . ■' /■ 

- - - - - - ■ ■ > " ' ~~ " ' _" _\ ~ ' _v ~ 1 — _ • 4 " " * *y 

rest of the staff. Jim asked if Matt thought having a project diredtto*,, 

arid a project coordinator was a workable combination; Matt' believed it ~ 

was, b^it that it required the project director to superimpose his^ 

guidance over the project's day-to-day activities, deal with differing . 

staff personalities, arid stand back to look down the road. Jim thanked 

Matt for his open* c&mments .and wished him luck iijghis new position. 

Meeting next with Helen and Phil, JjjLm asked Helen to describe their 



"^perceptions of the technical assistance j^bvided by TADS.- Neither had 

.... _. . 1 . _ -. YV. » . . ' • ■ 

met Sally Johnson,, arid they were unaware of ifie project's evaluation 
plans. Poger Peareon had helped confirm for them the fact tt^t their 



- 'A 



'• .W .«« •_ .... . r . . _• ■ «• : .. 

problems in the project were to be expected, but even though Roger had 

• ..... ..... ■ . • ■'- ' / ; 

been reassuring, they thought rib actual changes had been made in the"" 
v; ; project as a, result of his consultation. Proj ect- staff wer^attending 

/. * .' workshops arid conferences in their areas of weakness, but they did 

not see these in relation to a formal IRff development plan. " As far -as 



s - 
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'they knew, that plan had hot been wr^t^en;,.- Both Pl^l' and Helen had felt - 
w lef t out of the. dfetfision-making process since, the needs assessment . ■ ■ ' \ 

* : ■ . ... - • ■■' , V ■ - "k* ■ ' " " 

This fee^|j|g did; ngftj affeptr" their daily performarrce wit clients'", £ut 
they had little^ir^rftive to be concerned Twith overall- project^ g^als. 
In fact, if their opinions were asked, they might hegitjite to give, them."^ 
Their haTgh priority was working with: the children and parents. " ] 

s - . •- - _ . :.- p.r - ■ 

Jeff joined the meeting shortly befdre Phil "and Helen left;, he told 

s*^ -y - ■ : " ; ' ■ ' ■ ' '■ * - • ■ \ ' • 

' Jim he was. pleased with his part-time work as physical therapist on the J 
project ^because the staff got along well. The 'small program enabled ^ 
them to have good communication. Jeff wasn'-t^sure about the impact of ■ * 
. technical a^sistarieJe. ,He explained that.'he^h^d two bosses an d^ there 
• were two budgets.. He had not been involved ^Joger Pearson r s consul- 

tation, which ^ he understood to have f^edsed on the ! needs of parents^ 

t ■ , . ..... • *}■■■■■ ...... ■ 

; Hi's primary resporisibility was keeping track of thel children' s motor 
progress^ and training the .teachers to ^Work in this ad^. He sometimes 



made * a, h6me viiit; if there was a special need, but h^* ordinarily^ 
reached the .parents through the teachers. Jeff thought he. could benefit 
from, some orientation to the total scope, of the project. *- - 



: • Bud had arranged to spend the next hour with Jim to review V " * 

*: ^ ear>rteCh?i ° al aSSi;StanCe - He fir ^ >"cussed eyalua^n,, remihdihgr' l ?' 
. Jim that his. concerns at the beginning of the year had been aboutipro- - 
. .gram qLlity.. Bud had felt the need to.be reassured that the project ' 

Was do:. ng a good job, and he now knew they were because he had' seen .. ? ';. 

- ' Positive changes ^ghe, children and parents. ^ also had|confidence-- i"[ V 

■in the staff's competence because he had had the opportunity to compare. \ 
%hem with»the staffs of other projects. Bud" s present concern was to 

document the ppsitiye changes &. the children and parents in a way "that " ".. 



would be satisfactory to a third party such as the Office of Special 1 
Education. * • ■"' " . * • • 

, Bud talked next about staff development, stating,-. «iat he thought * 
both Bill Roland and Walter Pox believed staff development activities 
were unnecessary. Bud believed in good training for the'-lfcf 'but fe\t 
he had .So fight- for it quietly and carefully. • He def end^^sta'ff ' s 
limited involvement in. planning and decision-making on tSTblsfs of^g»,e' • 
constraints'. , He said the %taff still viewed the. need's assessment bF'- ' ' 
. having takeV time- away frqm their .major function. Bud considered" plan- ' 
. nil ^^| ,e his role, and he requested staff feedback only after a plan 
was doqumenfied., The fact that the; staff had not made any recommendation^' . 
•for Jkanging : the staff development plan" led him to Relieve that the* ' 
might hot -want to ^ invdlyed in^anning, even though Bud believed that ' 
the quality of ^e' prog^mjwou^d impro^ ..with increased st^f invoke- < 



wit: Bud .suggested that. staff, participation in thg needs' Assessment 
•*had made them, uncomfortable'because they were asked ^^^eptuali 2 e : a 
new- idet -for, which they wire hot prepared.^ . Ipoking^ back , J3ud thought 



.the hteds^assessffierit WBrbeeh scheduled too' Wiri? in the year; if it 



' wepe held now,, the staff would ;be .prepared' to^ecome Inyol^d and iden- 

• »' ' & jtify their reaj, needs; ■ .The process had been a good group, interaction, 

'•■ ' •. ■>**■■''. . • • • ■ ■• ..■ v . 

•however, and had served as a vehicle for getting, the staff to understand 

• . - • • ' .• • „: • -i v - . .- -. '■ '« . . t ■ >•;. ■■ ... .. > • . 

- , the> p2~pject. : , A s : fSr as, technical assistance wai concerned, feud,' did .-not ^ 
feel the*£ faere .any, barriers as long the scHool wasn *t • payiiii^fpi: it . 

. . # • • ♦ 'I- ^" ' ^ - . '• .■_ ._ j ■'■ 

v BUI Roland had approved ^ud 1 s attendance at TADS workshop because 
V • Biid wpti<ld be learning about potential funding 'sources. Bu<^,felj:*he' had . 
learned a lot\from thC^orkshdp arid f roiti" .Ro^er 'Pekrs^hv v, , : ■ > 

Toward the end* of their discussion> : feud 'told Jim tfi^t he sa\i{ TADS " 

• " ■ . v " > '■''K^.ri . ; . * " : • ' 

, as >, supportive source , although : he^ resented the tinP it toojc to- (Sfevelop 

thi> technicaa^i|sistence r>i agreeipe^^^ and to complete /orms. He 4 expected \ 

• : X ; J -.technical ag^isfe^de. v/otilcj. b^ ^fore helpful :.as y , the pro^ct ' s .feal.vneeds * : 

*ie ;X y ' : ' ' ■ ' rr.:. • ■ ' >* 4 '- . . ' „ • . , ^- ■. - 

. * emerged v His final c^m^nt ito^George during thp; needs . assessment^had c •.. v . 
^ ■; . - . %eh! abb^^fhe program; ;Bud^ was glad they "had wprkeB with children right 
from the beginning. ~It ^r%>V^aed A them: With a good basis' for learning and ' 
changing ^ even though it had placed immediate demands on their time* that ' 
^lxndted^t^^.^irity to coqtcient^ate pn. ibSg-terin planning. PerK^ps !' 
_ . ; other prt>j^^s did a better job of 'conceptualizing tlieir ^png-range 

■ plans fel^^^ they "were not faced' with Wiediate service demands. How- 
ever, Bud ^felieved that Inject Early Start's plans could be mofe 
_ .effective because they were based on actual experiences with clients. 

; V. .. • ; , f ,• . . r 

/ " , Jim thanked Bud fc*' taking time to share his feelings about the 0 

• first year's "technitral^ assistance events^- He said he would b^ looking - * ' 

. '. - " • ' ' . ; . ■ . ■' •' v ■ ■• / l_ : ■ - ^ ' " ' ■ ■ ' • 

. ..- , forward; to s§eihg BUd again when the* case stu&f entered}, its second phase . 
, / during the 'following ,yeaf ; " : ' p " vj^-i J i % ' " ' ? vf^** "S" - ^ 



Several weeks after * his trip to Project Early Start, Jim met. with 
Carol Turner to review her perceptibns^of .the yearns .technical ass^tahSe .. ■ ^^ '-^ 
> .efforts. Their meeting began with an update of the events that had taken *■■•>;■..■■-*']: 
0 ' /^tfice after ratification of the technical assistance agreement, and : tbe^'^V 
" talked .first Of how the evaluation consultant had been selected. -Ttf&- TADS < -.V 

*r • , ■ - j . ■ v . ■_ _ • ' i' " .. 

_ evaluation specialist had contacted Jte%:s first choice for consultant. 

He- expressed am. ini^rest in working with the project, but, although TADS i 
r was willing vto provide him. with the necessary background information, it 

■ - - ^ * . > ■■ ■ ■_ . rffc.- ■ : 

. N cSffveloped -tj^ai^ he • would riot be ava'ilkble during the project's requested 
; L time ' §o± -cg^i^^xation.. Evaluation ^ was the project's top technical* 1 as sis- • 

^; ^ tance priqrj^^^^ One of the major r factors in ^the filial selec^> 

■■ ' . *.c ^ ' - •' ' - ' • rf 

ti^n, of Sa^|^^^SibQp;^s consultant. ; Sally had been, available ^duting the 

• •" «.. ^' 'tv&^K •• , . •' • • . , . ■ ' . A „' • . 

appropriate ^^e> ;ll%d nearby,.' and was interested in the assignment. At 
t# l leas^ as'^npprtant, >if not/more so," waffe- the -fact that Sailly^had been ^h^' 



evalv^jtion cofTsultant for ^nother hGeep project 'working with a 'Similar 

: - . . ^ ■" ■ ' - . "i .:SZ^. - 

population, and that .proDect had devejbped a successful eval^^iion-- plan . " ' 

° Carol had called Bud; to teli*him about Sally, and he h^d aske^ &r tiirie ^ 

• ... . ' ' - ■ \ m A _ ; J ■ _ _ • .v- ; 

to think^abput her selection. When Carol checke^ with him twd weeks 
.later; fiud- gave his approval. Carol didn't know >chat; process Bu3 had 
used to make this decision. The ^ADS evaluation .specialists had recom-* 
mended that {Sally /establish a written work schedule for the consultation 

. - • • . . •• • i-' _ • ■;- ■ : ' ' 

so that TADS would 'know h6w she planned v to -carry it but. ^TAD'S did not - 

^ . . „. . r v; 11 iS ; _ / ". : * . - ' : * 

receffSgp this schedule, /although „ Carol was aware of each visit Sally madec- 





v However, 'Carol had not known that -ft comprehensive evaluation plan^ was not 
de ve lopejj^ uffti l^att e v the technical, assistance was^ompl e t ed^ and she 



r&ceived Bud's evaluation reports Jn reviewing her files> Daft)l%fo 




copy of t^detailed letter .she'. d sent to Sally before Sally's first " 
: _ : visit: to .the pro ject^in v*ich had c^feariy Stated: the Expectation - 
that Sally would "assist the project in developing a qoftg^hengive eValu-. 



v f tion plan. Qarpi had enclosed the technical assistance agreement with 



■i. ■ t 




the letter fo± further clarification. ' . ••" 

Drpcedu^e had bgfep fq^lbwed wi£h-Rbger Pearson. ' Carol 

had enclose^ thie: .technical^-. assistance agreement with* -heir letter Vhich 

----- : - - 'V**' '. \ ' j • - ' ; - " - ■.-.* : ' 

* detailed the, purpose .of his "consultation as developing" a comprehensive. 

staff "development plan; (fardi recalled- a conversation with Bud , • prior 

to Roger's consultation visijt, in which Bud expressed an interest in .; 

defining ^taff° competencies for. the. project^ Carol had related Bud's 

• - ' ' i ■ ' • . ' ■ ' ■ , ' • ' ■ • & 

^ - J • . . ._ ; •■ _:. _ _ ^ ■ t • 

' interest in this "topic .to Roger during one of theij^pfaone conversations, 

-■_ ■ i;l _•■ •' . u 1 * .* ' f 

arid she could only speculate that this might haye Influenced Roger/-© ' 



ft*- 



, approach . : iiHsoftfe£ way . Carol also recalled irecexving a late afternoon 

1 , . ■ # ' , :-i . - . . . <• v.'-. 

£hdne -pall*, from Bud on the day of Roger's consultation, requesting that* 
CaroJL ; send him' samples of *staf f development plans. , 
■ - Carol told', Jim ,vshe thought the pr^j£ct had: done fairly well, in ^ 
preparing themsel^gs for technical assistance. 4 Thig^^adri't /utilised . * 
V- consul tahts as weli # they migbt have, but she quickly qua^f 

\commer. with the observation that they had doAe as well as mo^t, prb jec ts , " 
' ^he ha<? worked with: CaroJ-Ndidn' t think the "original' expectations' for 

' " - ■". •: ' r ' ■. ■ ■ ' , ' r 

technical assistance. in evaluation and v3taf f development had been: met. 
f The- agreement called 1 Sr assistance in developing* an evaluation piaa», 




' but ihore t 



^j^ste.d in developing the assessment 
nstrumertfru; Roger Pearson had spent time* talking aboutVsta: 




ctually had been- 




n- 



t. had not developed cT staff ^veippmeijt plan,.. v 
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Carol outlined for Jim the other kinds of technical assistance -that * 

• . ^ Start during the year. She had' sent 

'- i- * -" ■ • ; ' . . • ; / " ; \ : 

Bud various materials on staff development and information on an inte- 

grated team approach to services.. Also, at Bud 4 s request , -she had sent 

: inforration on record-fceepinef arid data-collection systems. During the 

y6ar, :Bud had received- several .TADS newsletters and ^blications. Carol 

had riot spent ; as much time as she initially anticipated on problems of 

ixgarii^tion. She had been alerted to problems in this area through 

George ' s evaluati^g^ the needs assessment, and had . called Bud to jtcdlk 

about this and <o£Mp^o provide help. .Bud had thought things would Work 



out, and sai<|.^ie knew she was ^available as a Bssdu±|^- Carol had heard 
nothing further frornJB^ on that subject. . f » ' < ' k jV. 

In summary, Carol believed she had* responded to Prpji'ct Early 
gtart '^reqtiflte^&fehd h^ met . their expectations, although* she had irec^iVed 
very cf^ w ^6qrifests for information. She found Bud to be an easy /admin3s-0 



ysSem fot - - 



tratbr- tp wo^vwith; he v l||d- obviously developed 
returning phone 'ml Is /J;.^ in 




al; dealing wi£h the 



routines that provided her vtftl^the irifonrvSt/ibn she* rielded. Ha^ she con- * 
* ducted, the r>eeds assessment di any of the on-site consul tatldTTs^her self ~, * 



she' might hdVe. obtained, upre information, her {interactions 



the pro- ^ 



i .. _ _ ____ - ' • i ; . 

,%j set might ^ave been* ipfiferent , s^ie might h&ve been more effeoti^> in 

c — ^ ' 



helping with organizational prbbi<5!5i|^ ^ 



from her gpjid from TADS 




mted out< that a 6ifte%nt ^nter-j, 
been at better oft**. , The purtojre of TADS 



:actio^i mighty not ri d P ^ sa^rl 

was to %rve as a reapfitee $6 projects^ and to pravid|^K»em 
of* individuals arid Skills -to meet thiir needs. ^ 




a ^iarie^y 



V 



- »^ - 



A. 
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ft 



4> 



fts Jim and Carol ended their meeting/ ; 'jthey concluded the^f inal event 

of the first year of Project" Early Start > ^OT«!^S'^rs^ct£ve; The 

* i/ i ■ ■ *' ■ ~ ■ . 

project had con^leted its first year of three .as a demonstration program,; 
and its^fiir^t y^r as a consumer of technical assistances' Now it *was 
time to complete Jhe final reports arid make plans fox the second year. 



■It was also tiihe for Jim to write his . case study' repbibf and; „.f;he -result 



T of his observations. 



m 




- 



-W-k '.CASE #2/ PI^JECT CO-0£/|^^^^fe^C '^^S^S 



(in'bjtdfer of' their appe ar ance^in' ■ the* cas<^ descri^tdafc^ 



•fr". ... > 



.Alan Adams 



•4 



, , Bill Anderson 



r ; 



Jay Arbey, ■-• . 

__' A- 

^rtpa Bryson 



^Sand^ Dawes * . 
-Sharon Eric son 



1 ^* * Eloise Jacobs . . . 




-$^riey Jojinson " . ■ . L 



.. Project -Director* ■ 

- - Case Study Observer . • 

- . .- d rf- 

. . VTADS Technical Assistance • Coordinator* 

- ,_; ■ . ■ r 

. - Occupational Therapist-" v l M 

. Teacher of Infants 

? " ' » 

- - Needs Assessor 
V /'School -ffciaiareal 



. . Student T^ab^r^ 
. . Teacher -of Infants ^ 




r 
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'IS.' / 



Bill Andersai* entered the, college building where he had been told 
would find, the office of Alan Adamsgr Bill ft^l agreed to serve as 
s^S 1 case- study observer for Project Co-Op, and he was here to meet the 
project's, directpt rbef ore ^the _needs assessment t>egan the next day. Al* 
Adams - f he had learned, ^s^nt half of his profisssional time Ss a college 

professor and the other hail f in his administrative duties with the WggP 

• .**■■■.-- . 

project. 

; . A&.Jje ' entered <Alan 41 s office, which he observed was lined with books 



and c#£ycted with computer printouts-; Bii'i' thought that Alan appeared 



to 



be an a 



stereotypic^college professor. His tweed jacket had elbow 
patches, and pipe smoke^urled lazily above his head. . While they; 

_>j _ __' ■_. :'. _ 1 j g T _L 

engaged in ihtroductory conversation, Bill noted that'Aian was- a person 




umor with a relaxed, outgoing manner^^W; 



;heir discussion 



fl^ari- s work, however, 'he found than Alari had an iritehsa^^elf-*^|ff . S 
directe4, 4 v^p^n6nsense approach to his work.- H|J:ared very . rikh^toout f £ 
the collegers special education students, wiill whom he worked' : . — 



They would 'eventually: 



hp. fWfr&t' of their 




^worked 'fWlpj 



me teachers of the, young children who,- through rr^^Mb-.,^ 
severely or profoundly handicapped. . Alan : \ r * : V 4;* 



ose chiic 



?e ( £o the airport; 

.> . ■ *• • * 

. j. - ■ >, -,. . y 

JCfof-Bill tHfe^organiization b£ Proj 
irtakikjig oS>the cql<p.ecte where Alan taugh 
system, and*; its staf f . ref leptx££f the" du^L'i 
2ac 



t^-the needfe" assessor , Alan* 

C^)'. ft wq a joint . v 

1 



nea 



fsars 



teachers of "irii 



">7 



and, all thjgge iV^re new to .^he ( schc 




gouftty scho<^'«J -V 
i the ^twd i 
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}■ r 

> 



r 



4,-year-bld arid the 3- to 5-year-oid children were employed by the school 
system; they were assigned full-time* to the project now* but both had". /; 
beejp employed in other capactities at the same school previously. The 
occupational thei^pi|t f formerly employed by a nearby school system, was 
* now . a, college employee assigned to -the project. The prbj&ct coordinator 
. wa1| a member of the schoSX system's central administrat^i^^^f . In 
^the half pf his professional time that Alan spent with ^^^^^^"°^ f he 
had ma jor decisipn-making Responsibilities . for the projec^^^eration. 

V-/ v-*4jc-.- *, , ... ■ 

----- ■ - - ' • -cj- . i'-i- ■'• ; ' : _ _' ' • < 

Although this was ,his first year, with the^ pSrij ject , working , wjlth the kind 

of children being served by Project Co-Op waf^not a new Experience for 

, „ ... ■ ' -r ' '.; . \ ■ ' ^ 

Alan. He had been involved in the operation of two other HCEEP projects 

.' t < 3 T f ■ . 

in the past* AlarPh&d~ written the project proposal arid had participated 



/ 



in toe ^project*' s 

*m : - . : - •/•'• ' •• > • • 

.The needs assessor's flight was late on this rainy afternoon in . 

mid -November, so Alan cont'Jhued to discuss e the project, hi£ pl^ns for -if, 

- V" - • ' * ^ :'• • - I " s / ' V'--- ' ' ' 

and his hopes and cbifiSe rn^aboGt teclir^cal a^sista^e: ^s they s^ in ^he -. ^ 

airport lounge. He/Was *lpokirig f (Award', he said r to the pro j ect 1 s( beirfg* 

* V ■ ■" 7 * • . T ' ■■ V * v . ' . '. -;3s ; 4 . ^ 

validated by ,the VT^int Dissemination^ Review Panel ( JDRP) . <>in -facft,- his 4 i 

_^ s . _ / j Mr 

personal- focus for the ypar, was tcr develop tfeej basd 

luj^ecj ar|. 



gram Se s igifcv an£ icipa te4 this events 
- f ecord^ke^ing ! system r\ Alan suggested ^thrft prepara 



iji technical Mssistance/wbiild 'be- 



;>Jhei^^rivisr a ^i<^ ifange ^f^top 
his^leasure^ that E$aj£<rt staffing ; ^ls com^le^e, ^arid 




udes and competed 
expected* his own role- to be .dir6ot 

■ / 
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.accepting of straff ideas, and bperutb suggestions. ; At the same time; he 
;l ^ouijd^|tt high perfofmdi^ jstathdards. The formal needs assessment, to 
: 5 begin the next 'day , an^i|^ ^technical assistance process would bp . a hew 



-V,- - 



for Alan,, 



lough he had experienced needs assessments and 



assistance with other projfefcts, they had beerf faonducted mora 
informally- This time, all staff had been included, 1 \ and eaih\teit^er wa| 



^3- 



to have completed a profile form, before- the next day's sessions. A\an 
said his only concern about technical assistance was whether it ctfuld ,fce 



ed about the 



provided when he wanted it. He appeared not t6 be conce 
case study ^ although "he subsequently expressed i^he hope . ilfei^ par£ic jpa- - 
tibn would not "be a barrier to their baiiin^'on some, cpiiult ant' 



■ ■ ■ c. I? * 






project might want for technical assistance. 



, f ; 

Finally the plane arrived, and. with it came" Sharon iEricson, the TADS 



heeds assessor., Shaarohr was* project director for a, sucqg^fu? HCEEp £>rb-c 

from Project C&^P 6 





statel r< 



5 v assessQr7 haviug^performed t#at$;t^ask fbr T^S on^ 
eyeira^ bccaslo'qp w byer-the last xtwo ;y§arsu_^i^ impressi&n -was 



wa 



ad^ ,a 1 somewhat - reserved persbn with 

The three drojve bacjj^to 'town nhere 



tl^ spirit 

. - 

fle±B to ij^eeti^with 
, ^ !., ■ - V r ? 

Sellers, the project coordinator. f Jelitij h^d/beeh . a. sp^cralS&ducatiiwi 



^classrdom teacher' an^^^tj^a^^y: shifted ^b . administration:. - r 



*fes moving rapicfty into assignments v with increased responsibilii 
*y including serving^s the * scliodlf syst<^ Project 

Alan and Jean reviewed for Sharon and'^ilf some b^ t the project' s back*. 




p^tround and progres 




tails "of fine nedda a^essment to begin %] 



end^d thei^ ]jieetin^: ki with a discussion o£ ^he t 



ERLC 







X. 
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f It >as^ 9 o ' ciodfc wttpn Sharon arrived at Oak Ridges School the next 

/ inorrting, to be" met by Eloise Jacobs, t he_soh63i principal - and a veteran- 



( a 



^diicator who Vdesicribed herself as a "traditional , special education 
teacher turned' administratdr. 11 Eloise was sMf-assured and positive in 
discussing Project Cb-CjpV stating that her role was 'id coordinate project 
activities with. other school functions- She led Sharon on an extensive ^ 



tour of tlyschool^and introduced •'her to tte.s&ff, while describing 



the school's progranis;' At; the cqi^l us ion v 6£<j$he tour , Eloise tobk Shaz^^, . 

*r» ' to project off ice.'-^ere Alan and Jean were waiting for heir. ' V 4l 

-_.„- __ ^„;livi-^^j3_"_l_. ?.V _ j/?- " :Vi#S 

Shdron. noted. -that' the project office wag^a tiraditionajNSpecial- >2 

puifpose room, apprpxiit^^^^O^ x 40' containing a long cbnf e^ence yJ^-\ \ 




table wi^H wooden str^g^^»ack and metal chairs: ^he're Was the usuhI 
, ^^ssort^^t _of d^sk^ were also ^ a sofa ^nd a ^ 

aar£er eai^; chai^. ^^^^ and th^wiridows .'^eje .bp^ : >, ' - ;;| 

'\becayle of the wa^ 
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for three years ajid S.ue> 5or two years^ Martha Bryst^ wjte'aii dccupa- 
' tional therapist who was paid from project funds. 

Alan told Sharon that the staff would have to be interviewed "two at 
^a time, during the morning and early afternoon*, so as to minimize dis- 

: ■:_ [±':: . ■ ; . ,.- ■ . r • . .. < 

ruption of regular ^school activities . The entire group would assemble 
after the children had gone for the, day. Sharon wondered how' this 




affe'ct the needs assessment > since her- previo' 

' _ '__ _ \ "• \ ~ \\ . • ;: V 

.eljgperience had been with entire staffs working, as a' group.' \ 

:■ • ■- - ••" ...._,* ... . : . 7* r 

ken Stevens, the project e valuator; was the first staff person to 

■ - -, ' ' . .. : , - V ' 

appear . > Sharon began to discuss the. needs assessment instrument with* 

J:_ _; : i_ t -__ _>■: . : \ ' ... I - ■/ : 

him,, explaining t±te purposes of the instrument' .as they talked. In a 
short while, 'the two teachers 65 i,nfaijt§ arrived; and K&\1 left to attend ^ , 
to other duties. 



Sharorr init^lly engaged Sandy and Srithia ; in an Infbfc-*. 
-their. t wbrk with infant 3. . Then she told them 



mal 




rsatiort 




something^ about hers elf , s and mb vfed on jto < question's about thdir responses 
tlS items on the^feeds assessment iristpaftent .^She ; ehcbutaged them t^:|^l/% 

i' -l ' ' ' ^ - -- - 7 v ' |5*v • ; *3^. 

^3 plaih and 'expand upon their ahswers, and reSpJ&ded to them* in "a - V 'V 

sdpportive, manner . ,., Their interview lasted 45 fiin*tes°.- & 

- \ '• - * ... 4... i ' 1 • 

£- 'The next paftr Sharon met with^were/ Martha Bryson",'*the occupational 

erapist, and Ken Stivens who" had '.returned! Sharon e^iai^^-the iree^ ' 
tci rush a f?it because of . the ^ircumsta^c^s ^ su^^^ 

She^ asked rf^rtha abbut her workv l^tening attentively' :But'' fca^i^g, no / * 




notes. Ken explained /that he couidL st^y <^nly a few miriute^ tofeg^r. so °. 

• V ^<T-- -—- -- ; ' i • * © ; % 

Sharon ufe viewed his answers ta the questions_pn the needs assessment . v 



instrument concentrating especially dri those 

V - 

latib 



program ev^La^ion. After Ken left < Sharor^spent anothei^ 3o\dhutes^i^ 



.with issues of 

; ■ ■ • . . " j 



m 




ft rr 
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- ^ eaain 9 he * into an'lnformal discission of iarious items : 

: -- of '.fnterest to Martha on the questionnaire. . ' ' 

' ' luncfi, .Sharon 'met with Anne Newton and Sue. Wilson. By this * • 

M tinijlgharon was able to move quickly through an explanation of - the "who; - : 
.;*What; whert, when, and wh£" of the nee^ assessment process, and the '. " '^^ 
atmosphere was cordial and relaxed. Mhe and Sue expressed concerns^/; • & • 
which were- somewhat different f&m those of -the 'staff Sharon had inter-" 

\ ' ' , ■ .1 '■*:'■.«* ' . . . ■ 

' viewed in the morning, apparently because of: tftelr longer association' ' 

k! - * ' .'■':['.. ■ ' '■ ' ' , : \ ' 

with thj*school; Each-talked more abou$her own classroom practices, ' - ■}■■''- 

/.work^nt^ests, and priorities; r With little pressure ,'• Sharon.; was able ; ■? , V 

tp keep ^ he ' conversation ; and' interview, flowing- giving 'neutral yfet ••■ . • 



^j>j>6rfi^ responses 
flfieh'ttie ■ fc'i 



When the c'hildren left the ^ch6^1-%f 3 p • clock, the Entire' staff' 



3 



^ gat^eredv, and the' next' hour and £ half were spent. Reviewing the' coWnts 
and suggestions made during earlier interviews. The' group was -joined by 
/ Matie Johnson, wliow^ 
■ Elaine Witch^ll. Elaine Xas one tif the- pro ject 1 ^ two paraphs! sionais; 
the other was absent duetto illness. Alan Adams efnd Jean Seller^al^o 1 " 
S V/ re ? urn . ed to tajte part in the final meeting of the day.- \ ■ "K/„ ; V' 

Sharpn began the session by reviewing the organization of TADS, ajdd. 
: \<^? :i ^ ns ^ in9 ^ "teeSs assessment .process,; . S^c gave a .fitSber of "exan^les, \ 
;^of the|inds of serv*es TADS could provide, and spelled out th<* respon- : 



sijgilities both of t\e staff andjaf herself for ^veloping tt^'technic^i 



; :<« .-assistance agreement.- As they turned to a discussion of th^ needs r ^ 
.■; ^ a'ssgssment instrument, Sharon said she would like to go through it -in " 

; ^ 'i^3 uePl ^ e / ;HowfFver,. when several .participants indicated : they would have"^ 



9 
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9 ...... ._ _ • ■ " 

to leave before the" end of the meeting, she adjusted the procedure, she 

invited all of the staff to be sure that the points, they were anxious to 

• • • ••. ' ■ • .. . I 

. make were covered, and that she had interpreted their remarks correctly. 

The * irst to P ic they s addressed concerned project administration and 
management, and' the discussiSn- Was dominated by the project administra- 
tors,- Alan Adams and Jean Sellers. Since this was their first partici- " 
pation in a discussion of the needs assessment instrument, Sharon had 
not yet had the 'opportunity 'to explain to them, as she had to other 
staff, the need to respond to questionnaire items in terms of the' total 
project status rather than in terms of the specific technical assistance ' 
required for the- project. There appeared also to be some, disagreement 
between Alan and Jean about some of the items. Shartfh didn't attempt to 
mediate their differences, nor did she insist on' clarifying the purpose 
of the discussion. - 

About a third of the way through the time allotted for the session. 
Cynthia, Sue;* and Marie had ;tq leave for other appointments. Discussion ■ 
among the remaining participants generally, proceeded Well. There were 
occasions when questions arose -about interpretation of' some of the items 
ori the needs assessment instrument, particularly in the section - on pro- 
gram planning and evaluation. Sharon was able to serve as a resource ? 

for clarifying the questions. ^ ' 

_ •_ _ • _ v * ' 1 

* Alart was the next person to. leave, saying he had a teaching assign- 

*ient at the college. By 4 o'clock, only five staff regained: Jean, 

Sand^, Anne, Martha, and Elaine. Jean continued to .dominate the discus- " 

sion on administration and management, with Ariri^ and Sandy, occasionally 

nodding their* agreement . Discussion centered around staff roles, 
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t 



evaluation planning, an<^c<|jj^'eping. .There were no }omments or 
noticeable reactions fro!^^^^ Elaine at that time.' Sharon acknow- 
ledged her personal bias ^liportance of careful record keeping, 



and expressed concern that %^fe»t. unduly^ influence the discussion. 
With group agreement, *f^fced^d: up .Consideration of some" ques- 

tions. fit one point, during dfp|^^ al&i£ items concerning staff 

' z_..- ... ....... 'J'.. 

development, she shifted into aijWvocacy . role^on behalf of the staff 

in helping to find a way for TAD^cL ^pport '^e participation of two 
staff members (Sandy Dawes and Martl^4rysoh) 'in, /special workshop, an 
off-site technical assistance event. 'The workshop 'wSyld provide train- 
ing in language development, feeding fechnicfues}'. and general management 
of the children served by the project, ^The^uj? yas..supportive of 
Sajidy's and Martha's attendance at the w^s%p. f but believed that the *' 



attendance had already been planned; it was" tp have b^eh a& personal ; 

';_ • . ■ ■ ■ \ ' ; • ' v ' 

expanse, 'however. T i . 

. The conversation. then shifted rather dramatically to a discussion 
of what was described as a "communica.tions" problem among staff members, 
including speculation as to the degree of impact this' problem might be 

__ _ 

having on the project. Sharon accepted these comments and Was careful 
not to be judgmental, she concluded the day's session with an explana- 
tion that she would synthesize the day's conversations and, would present 
a draft copy of the technical assistance agreement for group discussion 
the next day. :,.«'" 
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Day Two " »" 

* .' I < 

Sharon 1 and Bill were driven to Oak; Ridge Softool by Jean Sellers. 
En route, Sharon discussed with Jekn the heegls^fehat had been identified 



: . . ... . ..'-.rv. _ :' ::^±?^; . ::. :: | 

the previous day. They were: ?*&$fV 




. 1. Assistance in preparing for the movemai^pif children to less 
..restrictive environments 

- 2. Assistance in designing and implementing curriculum improvement 

■ u : 3. Assistance in developing new skills in pre-speech, language 
stimulation, and feeding for low- functioning children 

' / ; \ • 

4. Assistance in identifying what instruments are available for 
the sttatmative assessment of young S/PH students 

1 • - ' _ - « 

5. Assistance in measuring parent satisfaction with services to > 

children 

_ - "_;.„ „ \ i . ' ;■__._„ 

6. ^Assistance in obtaining information on integrating feeding arid 

pre-speech goals with cognitive and language "goals 

Sharon suggested that it would be useful to' keep a process record of the 

project, so that in future', others could learn what had taken place as 

../... . ' ■ . 

the program developed. . 

/ . _ _ ■ ■ ■ ...... ■ _ _ ■ ■ j . 

/ Sharon's first meeting on this second day of. the needs assessment 

was with Marie Johnson, the student teacher, and Elaine Mitchell, the* 

aide. Sharon restated the purpose of TADS and asked questions about 

their understanding of the needs assessment instrument. Elaine had 

questions about record keeping, arid Sharon described fully. the help that 

TADS could give. Marie indicated that she feit limited by having con- 

'tact with only two children and that, as a result, she really did riot 

have a good overview of the project. She eagpressed her feelings about 

beirig a student teacher with the project. Elaine expressed similar 

feelings about being ah aide, and referred to the previous day's 
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discussion about communication; As Sharon list^nec*, she eribbiira^ed them 
ijo work through their feelings.. ^Marie said she had felt left out of the 
; project at the* beginning because she had hot received the same orienta- 
tion as other staff/ Because she had been "bombarded" With so much to 
learn, she thought that "student teachers should have the option of 
being here. " ; • , v * ■ ** < L 

' V; - ■ ; ' ■ _ : % .__ : _ ' - • • ■ . 

m Sharon's nexij conversation was with 'Martha Bryson, thk occupational 

i k , _;,-L..i__- , ; __ -~w * = • i 

therapist. They discussed details of the off-site technical assistance 
workshop, and the content o£ the technical assistance agreement need : : 
statement and objective which would cover 'that activity. They agreed 
that Sandy Dawes, the othe^r staff member who would be (attending the 

• V. , _*../'. y : ■ '•. 

workshop, ishb'uld also be present for this discussion so, as they waited 
' for 1 Sandy to join them> Sharon reviewed .the draft agreeement she had 
prepared about the parent' component technical assistance. Wen Sancjy 
arrived, there was general dispussion about the wording of the agr$e- 
merit for t.he workshop. When Jean Sellers arrived, she agreed to the . : 
■wording that had been developed by the others. Sharon then re-read the 
entire draft agreement for Sandy, Martha, <and Jean. 

The conversation turned next to thi topic of *the "communications 
/problem" that had been ^introduced on ^the first day of^the needs assess- 
ment. There was some initial hedging on how to deal with' the problem. 
Sharon outlined some of the "facts of life" abbut project development 

- in general, and suggested that to be successful, the approach being 

\ . 

taken in Project Cb-Op really called for the development of good staff 
communications. Jean expressed, the feeling that hot all staff believed 
communication Was a problem, but she also said she had reversed her 



1 



; earlier thinking, arid ribw. believed they heeded outside help. to' solve * 
the problem. 

I. J. • *£__.. . j,, . * _ _1 

The discussion settled into a dialogue between' Jean and Sandy as to 

\ whether the v approach "taken by the project wasV itself , causing problems 

because of implementation difficulties. Sandy felt that staff .might -be * 

; }[[ * ^ • 

willing to change their practices to a new approach if' they felt com- 

portable in knowing what to change to. On the subject of improving 
communication, all thre£ staff members shied away from "touchy-f eely" ; % . 
. /experiences in favor of dealing with. issues by resolving common profes- 
sional concerns. Sharon, ^who had remained apart from this conversation, 

now interjected an inquiry. ;"as to how the st&ff would deal with conflicts/ 

• .. . ># - ' ' 

■ . . «• ; • . . ; 

Responses to, and reflections on her domment jyere an^ng staff members ' * 

rather than being directed to Sharon. - > " ■ 

^ ■ - 

.Next, Sharon focused theijf attention on the topic of dual manage- 

ment of the project. There was considerable talk about different per- 

* V* ' / ' • 

ceptionS, of the situation but some felt that, from time to tiirie, staf f - f . 

, , received different messages from different management persons. Jean 
' said to Sharon, "If you leave without the issue of communication being 
addressed, 1*11 be frustrated." ' 

There followed a wide-ranging discussion, covering many topics. 
Through it all, Sharon limited her participation to asking for clari- 
fications. When a question arose about what would happen "if Alan dis- 
agreed with technical assistance needs that the rest of the staff felt 

^weire important, Sharon suggested that this was something they wouid have 

v 

tcX work but with him. Some time was spent in discussing various 
technical assistance needs items and project implementation problems. 



• Alan Adams arrived at noon, having been delayed by -an emergency v, 
meeting at the college. Sharon -reported to him the results of the wo*k 
done the afterno&n before after he had left) ^and reviewed the draft 

agreement she had drawn up during the evening. She raised the issue of 

1— -.j-i--— ----- ' ; • _ v _ -/I-"- . 

communication with Alah, who agreed with some aspects pf her description 

t - • . k . *" ' ' \ '. ' * \jf. ■ 

,of the problem. Sharon was accepting of his position, (but * said she also 
could understand the other staff members' feelings. Jean * re-emphasized* 
that communication was, /indeed, a problem.- Sharon then adopted the role 

of facilitator, and. attempted to clarify the issue between Alan and 

j ' 

Jean.' During this discussion, Sandy and Mart-ha remained silent. ' * 

In a general discussion of the needs assessment prociess, Alapihdi- 

....... __ _ f >-""' : - "- - ■ • .' • , • 

cated that he didn't believe it was a §bod idea to have the needs 

assessment so early in a jiew project, and that he woUM not: again ask 

for one in "the early," months of a new program. He discussed several > 

* ••_ , .. • •• ' L. . • • . 

issues , comparing *short*-t£rm change with change over i'the long-term. 

■ > - ■ ■' !i ■ . . 

^Among other areas -of concern, he expressed 4 desire for technical 

».-.••'■■ - 1 

; *.i> . '■■ • ' * - - ; 

assistance in curriculum design » . ; r . 

Next, Sharon focused the conversation on the needs assessment 
results. .After some detailed discussion of -one iteiti^ Alan asked for an 
overview,, of all the heeds raised by the^staff v He giave his 'approval to" 
the off-site training for pre-speech, language, and feeding, 'rioting, 
that it^had already been adopted as in item £'6r s£af:E participation. 
He added other needs, and disctfssed priorities as he saw them. During 
this time/ differences of . opinion and position were Expressed by Alan * 
and' Jean. . Sharon attempted to explain Jean's positions -to Alan, and " N 
indicated they were representative of positions expressed by bther^ staff 



•• .100 • • i •,. . . • / ' •' .. '. 'v 

•■ ■ * * ' ' "V:- - ■•' : . V ' ' J ' . : '* ; •, . 

• :•• • '. - • •. .-• • ■ . '. . . ., • • ( •• • ; 

during Alan's absence from the. meetings". 

. - ih- -further discussion of specific 1 aspects' of the technical; assis= 
tance agreement draft, 'Alan stated- that assistance ;'iri locating summative 
evaluation measures- was important' because it would help Vim address^ one 
of his major priorities,." that of- preparing the prb^ect^ s .continuation 
proposal for : the coming year; Sharon pointed out that the differences 
in priorities "of jthe: project director and the staff made it difficult 
for her to develop the final technical .assistance worksheets; /She . • J' 
acknowledged that carrying out the- needs assessment in a fragmented way ;i 
had not allowed Alan's priorities to be communicated, eyen. by implica- 
tion, to other staff; nor had Alan' had the opportunity to hear the 
staff's reasons' for recommending .certain technical assistance needs.; 
; A1 ? h noted that ' in any event, the final decision was his-tb tmei Jean 
argued for staff consensus on the agreement.- There continued to. be > 
discussion, for several minutes between Alan and Jean about the ' : ; < 
. priorities bf it^ms on the technical assistance^greement . ^ ' 

Whfen Jean left to attend another ftfeetihg, Alaft and Sharon remained 
; ' to complete the technical assistance agreement forms. Alan asked how 
TADS would reach it^s decisions about priorities of it^ms. Sharon'. • 
equivocated, somewhat dn her answer because, she" said, she wasn't sure. " . 
N^vSrtheieii, "they .agreed fchkt tentative priorities ^puid basset, and 
that Sharon would contact TADS about unanswered questions 'before, final 
priorities were reached. ' She attempted to reach TADS at '"that ^ time but * 
was unsuccessful. She said ;she would call again the next day from her - 
hoSe, and would call, Alan with the results.- ' 1 ; 

The needs assessment * session was concluded" by Sharon's reviewing . 
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for ftian what had been at:cdS^iished \sb . far and what she would do after 
leaving. Sharon and Alan summarized the two days' work with an informal 
discussion. Alan expressed positive feelings about the process,, while' 
acknowledging that problems. had arisen. He said he thought it^haS' blen'C 
' a good thing for all involved,. . and that the staff were about where he ' 
StfpWc ted them to be, in terms of development, at this point in the pro- 
ject. He re-stated his concern * about the heed for timeliness in' TADS' 
, response to the project's technical assistance requests. ^ 



Bill Anderson, the case 

She thought the two 
problems of conducting 
It: had gone weli # s.he 



Interlude 'II 

'Sharon reviewed the needs assessment with 
" study observer, as he drove her to the airport. 

day's todrk had been successful in spite of the 
^ the heeds assessment in small group interviews, 
believed, because ;of the degree of competence already achieved by the 
project staff. 

; After -leaving 'Sharon at the airport, Sill sfeted on the long 'drive 

.to his home. He had time to think back to a conversation he had had a 
* few weeks earlier with Jay Arbey, TADS technical assistance coordinator 
for Project Co-Op. Jay said he had met Alan and Jean at the HCEEP 
orientation conference the previous summer, and had spent two or three 
hours with them discussing the project's background and needs. By 
early October, Jay had had one other telephone contact with Alan, when 
he told 'Alan that TADS could provide some technical assistance immedi- 
ately if it was needed'.* In fact, said Jay, tfrere had been some discus- . 
sion at that time about the child progress evaluation planned for the 
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project. Both TADS arid the project had been concerned about the system 
that had been chosen f(}r monitoring progress. Alan had indicated he 
.would foMow iip on the concern, but Jay had had no feedback from him* \ 
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^tfay^had wondered 7 about what had happened, and had expressed some concern ' 

,*:?/•' ■ .. ;/ :. ■ , r . . 5 . v 1 

that after a' fast start, there had been no apparent follow up by. the 
-project. . 

Jay had also discussed with Bill the. relationship between the pro- 
ject and the college where Alan Adams, taught, looking upon it as a real 
"partnership." Jay. had known pf;- Alan's priority for JDRP approval . He. 
was* looking forward to developing an open relationship, with Alan, and 
expected that Alan would be diligent in his follow through with techni- 
cal assistance consultants and in conducting the administrative tasks 
related to technical assistance, such as completing evaluation forms. " 
• Jay Hoped the project would find him receptive to their needs, and would 
understand that TADS had many resources and people available ; for help. 

. The project might need help with ah evaluation plan, and. with 
design preadaptation of the- Curriculum, Jay had told Bill. . Since the 
teachers were being asked to make major changes in their teaching styles, 

_ _i _ : _» * <_ - _/ _■_ _ 

'he anticipated that assistance might be needed in that area, ^ as weii as . . 

__ * • -_■ — ...... ■ • . - _ ■ ...... .. r , .« ( 

in developing among school personnel a sense of ownership of 'ithe project.'^- r 

' ------ ■ ' ' i ; ' : ' : . 

Jay als^ fekpected that the project might- heed assistance with its parent - 

program ,\ and with developing an understanding among staff mimbers of the : 

implications of" working as a. model <pro j e£t . V ' 

\ . ■ = <? ' ■ . • ' V , t 

— - -._ - v - i** . * 

Bill recalled that Jay had been positive in his feelings about his 



\ 



wdrking relationship with the project because he thought that he and 
Aian had similar .styles. "It feels good to work v^ith him," Jay had said. 



He thought, any .problems that might arise" would be caused by the .pressure 
under which the staff would be working. Alan might feel 'overloaded, and 

• the project might not take ^he time to evolve slowly. Jay -had the 

.impression that there was little room for mistakes' or change, that there 
was a great: commitment to the original project plan, and that the pro- ' . 
ject was. locked into the direction of JDRP approval. On the whole, how- 
ever, Jay had hoped to be supportive of meeting project needs during the 
year. . As he reached his home, Bill made a mental note to 'check with 1 Jay 

at the end of the year to learn whether Jay thought he had been .successful 

_ ■ ■ ,} ' 

in achieving his goals for working with Project Co-Op. % V 
« - 

-■ ",- • ' • ' \ 

The Memorandum of Agreement " " . \ * 

• -It was the week 'before Christmas, The reception area of the TADS . 
.• offices, with its holiday decorations, reflected the warm atmosphere. , 
associated With the season. Next door, in th§ conference room, several- 
of the staff had gathered to discuss and ratify a proposed technical" ' 
' assistance memorandum of agreement between TAPS and Project Co-Op. '• 1 * 

_ Two weeks earlier, Jay Arbey and the TADS associate director -fox 
- demonstration projects had met With Alan Adams at' the. HCEEP directors' • ' - 
,-^neeting in Washington. .Alan had shared with them his feelings about " 
problems he thought the needs assessment process had created for him 
and for the project. The problems were. in. two, areas! the financial 
and procedural arrangements for staff members *to attend the off-site 
workshop, and the identification of communication problems between Alan 
and Jean Sellers and among the staff. Alan had v reported a marked 
improvement .in communication, and the three ;>had explored various 
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possibilities for resolving, the prpbiems; so that off-site training would 

:; Ll-LJ--:^ .* _ t ._ ^ V.\ *. J**;-.. _ . . -i 4 " : 

f; be of most use to the. project,;.. ■ " jqf." le^rto^iite f»DS staff that he 

hoped he afid the as'sbcia^^^ There 

' • v »-.■"'" * . . .. " . , ■-■ 

■ :.- _. .y- ; * ._.>• . . .-v, : -jj ?• ■ ■ 

. appeared to have"' been re solution ^bf -'^he\ £ffoa&£ii and'^ay* believe^ that 

Man now *had a generally positive.;4eeiing [ ;^out':.Tftb^; ^ ' 

•Jay described Project Cb-£^ colleagues / answer-" 

P -,v • ^ihf questions about the 'org between the college ' 

and the .school system; He* outlined ^sbme; o^ thfe potential impact that , 

admini strati ve decisions ' about" implementing the concept of ^least restric- 

* ■ v. ■ : ' • ' v* ' ;.' ' 

tive environment" might have . on^technical assistance. The "TADS* evaluation - , 
. specialist, explained the -JE^|P approval priority as if related » to. the 

• original project proposal* J^y^ "reported that judging from *his 'most rjscent 

■' ; , • . ' . y ' ■ * x '. _;l - .v. 

conversation with Alan 'Adams, Alan -rib -longer placed -JDRP quite as. high on 

his priority list, although it was still important to him. ' " ; \ 

. ■ • •■ .. . ' . ■ - g - 1 ■ .< 

i^^Sesponse to questions from his coiieagaeis, « Jay said he didn't*/ 

" ■ - . ;'■ ' ^ % • 

f ' know why^^4'rr^iad Jiot been able to attend so many of the needs assessment 

o sessions, v but he understood 'that the staff had finally reached jcbrisensus.' 

He reviewed the ; s?ix technical- assistance delivery methods proposed for 



memorandum of agreement: one offysite consultation, one on-site 

consultation, and four -information 'services. He explained that bri£ of 

^ "* .• .' . * - .... 

the information services already had beefi incorporated into the off-site 

workshop, and discussed available TADS inaterials that; might be of help 

to the project with their three other information neecjs. The session' 

ended with ratification of five technical assistance needs, essentially 

as developed during the needs assessment, but* modified in wording on the^ 

basis of subsequent discussibris with Alan Adams *" (see Figure 6) . '\ m 
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Technical Assistance Need 



^ssl^taiicfl in planning for thb mo vows nt of 
project classrooms for severely/profoundly 
handicapped students to a less restrictive 
environoent^.g.^ regular public school 



facilities." 



3. 



Assistance^ in diveloping a coherent 
curriculum fcu^he prpgraja .J 

Assiiteic^ providing for 

the pre^speech^ianguag^ stimulation', and 
feeding needs of low-f unctWing children 



Assistance Aa identifying initrusieps for 
the aujawtive aasessinent of young, 
severely/profoundly handicapped students 

Assistance in measuring parent satisfac- 
tion with, services provided to their 
children by Project Corbp 



Content Area 



Service's to children 



Services- to children 
Staff development 



lua 



Evaluation 



Method of Delivery 



Infon&ation service 



On-site consultation 



Off-site consultation 



Information service; 



Information service 



Figure; Suitijnary of Project Cd-Op's memorandum of agreement. : ' 
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Technical Assistance Events 



r a t i on 

/ :'. It was Washington's Birthday, and Bill Anderson planned to spend 
the day at * Pr o j ec t Co-Op . Martha Bryson and Sandy Dawes had just re- . 
turned from a week-long off -site workshop that had been provided to 
Seet tfte "project's third technical assistance need. The workshop had 
focused on techniques for dealing with certain medical restrictions of 
severely/profoundly handicapped infants iri order to rea6h educational 
goals,* anjt Bill was eager to hear the teachers' reactions. 

Although ' the workshop had not provided exactly .what they had wanted 
. or expected, both Martha, and Sandy had generally positive feelings about 
the experience, especially its format and organization; They told Bill 
that a good theoretical base had been presented, although for Martha it 
was repetitious of previously acquired information. In retrospect, both 
would have preferred to spend more time on practical concerns — what to 
do rather than why to do it. 

Martha and Sandy reported the reaction of other project staff as 
"What are we going to get but of this?" In response, Sandy had already 
- begun to work With, her .cp-teachef_ of " infants, Cynthia Lee, and bpth ' 4> s 
Sandy and Martha planned more formal work with other staff in a few 

ctfe^s. A workshop consultant from the program 'they had visited was to 

■ v .*■ ■ . 

come to Project Co-Op in April for the second., phase of training, and 

* ■ ;. " % 

'Sandy was to return for a follow-up workshop in May. "} 

In response to Bill's questions about^the overall value of such 
off -site consultations, both Martha and Sandy endorsed participation of 
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other staff in similar sessions. They" believed that such activities 

: _ • • , ■:• ' . , ' '<"• 

could have a major impact on the project's curriculum; 

• t ' : •» _ v .: - • 

Interlude i. Bill was meeting with Alan Adams, since he had some 
time left following his session with Martha; and Sandy. Alan reflected 
l^ H f!^ iS - Actions to the. nfeds' assessment held in 'November /artd its . 
influence bh the project; He still believed the needs assessment had 
caused spme problems. At the least, he said, he should have had a pre- 
assessment conference, with Sharon to clarify the way the sessions were 
to be handled and to exchange personal agendas. Afckriowl edging that 
^the comniunication problems were being addressed as a result of the needs 
~ assessment, Alah cited as examples the estabiishifient of more specific 
role definitions and the revision of staff-meeting structure. In fact,. 
Alan had employed some of the needs assessment procedures in developing 
the new role definitions for the staff. 

Some revisions to the technical assistance agreement had been made 
or'were in process, Bill learned: Need #1, for information regarding 

____ i 

least restrictive environments, had been cancelled due to changes in 
the school system's priorities. The focus -for the on-site consultation 
on curriculum. development (Need #2) had been expanded, and negotiations 
were under Way with/- a consultant selected by the project. 

As their meeting concluded, Bill thanked Alan for spending this 
tiitie -with him. He was glad to learn of Project Co-Op 1 s progress, arid 
said he looked forward to hearing more of their work when he returned 
for his next visit: 



Interlude II. Bill Anderson was especially looking forward to thi 
visit to Troject Go-Op because he had recently* learned of Sandy Dawes 1 
appointment to the position of project coordinator. (Jean Sellers had 
resigned that position, but she continued to have regular contact with 
. the project through her other duties "with the school system.) Bill was 
anxious to hear how .Sandy* was managing tg serve as project coordinator- 
while continuing her assignment as a teacher of infants. 

During their meeting, Sandy acknowledged having some misgivings.. 
This was her first administrative position, and she was cautious about 
her acceptance in that role by .her colleagues. She was particularly 
anxious to transmit as much as possible of her off -site training 
experience to other staff members; she was 'concerned that iti^hnpact on 
the project might be lost if she were to leave. Sandy was positive! 
about the potential of Project Cb-6p, however , * and was looking forward. 
% t0 the coming weeks and months , even anticipating the Tcirids of. technical 
assistance th^t might be required. She, was glad that her new role gave 
the project a full-time administrator at the sit?. "~\ 

When Alan Adams joined Sandy and Bill, they discussed the technical 
assistance agreement. Bill had learned during an earlier visit that one 
of the five activities, an information heed regarding feeding and pre- 
speech included iri the off-site workshop, had been cancelled. A second 
early information need had been fulfilled by Jay Arbey, with assistance 
from other TADS staff members.^. The report from TADS in response to the 
third information need on parent * measures had been received 'by the pro- 
ject just a week ago. Neither Alan nor Sandy had read the material yet; 
it was being reviewed by Martha Bryson, who was responsible for the work 



to which the. information applied most directly. The off-site workshop 
activity had been completed with Sandy's attendance at tfte follow-up 
session. The on-site consultation. on the topic of curriculum . develop- 
ment had been the subject of several discussions between Alan and Jay 

j • v ; 

Arbey during the: preceding months. It was^ now scheduled for late July, 

Al^n now reflected on the technical assistance process, and on 
Project Co-Op' s work with TADS over the year. He still felt that the 
needs assessment had caused problems which only how were being resolved 
Although not related directly to those problems, Alan said he would. 

—Have preferred an assessor who was expertly -informed about programs for 

..... '-- . - - - t , 

severely/profoundly handicapped children, who could have assisted trhe 

• / 

m staff-in identifying specific project needs. He repeated his earlier 

, V s J 

call. for a pre-assessment conference between the project director and 
the needs assessor. He also suggested that the project director and a 
TADS staff member should work together and become 'well acquainted 
■before the needs assessment was scheduled, especially for new projects. 

Despite th^se earlier problems, Alan' now had a favorable response 
to TADS and its potential benefits for his project. He was especially 
positive in his comments about his working relationship with Jay Arbey, 
arid spoke appreciatively of Jay's willingness to be supportive and 
flexible in implementing the technical assistance agreement. 

In commenting about some project administrative matters, Alan 
reported two occurrences that were having an impact on the project's 
direction. One was a school-system decision that effectively slowed 
down the move toward the least restrictive environment for severely/ 
profoundly handicapped children. The other was a decision by the 



> 
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college which required a substantial increase in the overhead rate 
applied to project funds. This would have required some revisions to the 
project, but Alan had been successful' ih sefciiririg a reversal of that 
decision. At the same time, Alan reported, he had been able to secure 
higher salary classifications for project staff. 

Later , Bill met with Martha Bryson and Sandy ^ who. discussed their 

: _■ - 1 , _ .* / \ - 4 i „ 

experiences at the off-site workshop and described plans for follow-up v 

•_ _■ ■ _ \ . 

work with their colleagues. Sandy had not yet had a chance to talk with 

- . * . .. : . v - 

Martha about her follow-up workshop, arid a time was set for them to get 

'. . • ' • • \ - 

together. * * \ 

; . r v 

-_ '_ '_ _ \ __ __ \ 

Bill had informal conversations with other staff during\his walk 
through the school. He found that the orily impression , most stctff had 

--_-->_ _ ■ _ _s _y - ' - _ _* 

of technical assistance was of the November heed^ assessment . They 
knew, of course, that Sandy and Martha had participated in^ari off-site 



training workshop and that a workshop consultant had visited . the pro- 
ject. The information heeds activities did riot apply to them directly, 
and the on-site consultation activity had riot yet been announced. 

Bill concluded his visit by meeting briefly *again with Alan and 
Sandy. They said they hoped the case study would continue , arid looked 
forward to Bill's attendance at the July workshop. . 
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Qri-Site Consultatio n 

' : — : i 



It was a sunny -, cloudless day iri;iate Juiy% Just Jpefrfect; thought 
Ursula* for walking across a college campus and admiring the trees and 
shrubs. She was looking for the building where she "was to meet Alan, 
ftdams and begin her three-day workshop with the staff of Project Co-Op. 
Utsula and Alan had met a few days earlier to discuss Alan's specific 
expectations for the workshop, which had two basic objectives' assis- 
tance- in curriculum development, arid assistance with techniques for 

v - - - i- v - - 

conducting formative evaluations. Jay Arbey had told^ Ursulithat het ' 

selection as consultant had been mutually agreed upon by Jay arid Alan 
because of her extensive experience, both as a researcher and a prac- 
titioner, with the type of clientele, ^especially infaijjts, served by 

• - ■• • ^ ' * i ■ 

: _ ^ _ _ _ ' ' . ' 

Project Co-Op. Ursula Todd was director of a project, located in 

another state, that was very similar to Project Cb-0|> iri' t^nhs of ' 

clientele and administrative structure. Her project also had jtjst • 

completed its first year of operation, and Ursula' looked forward to 

■ ■ » "*'_> 
comparing neotes. . ■ , , * ' 

. v. ' . . ' 

Both Alan and Ursula arrived at the conference room early enough 

to review their previously ■ m^de plans and to resolve iast-mirjSte pro- 
cedural questions. Then Alan introduced Ursula to, the project staff as 
they arrived for the first workshop session: Sandy Dawes, Cynthia Lee, 
Anne Newton, sue Wilson, Keri Stevens, and Marilyn "Thompson whp, like 
Ken, was a uriiv|rsity graduate s'tuderit sefving as a project evaluafcor. 
Jean Sellers also* Attended the meeting, since she was a school-system 
staff member responsible, for special education programs. 

Ursula opened the meeting by outlining her. philosophy and citing 
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several principles she thought vfere Important considerations when work- 
ing' with infants. Sh& moved'more specifically into a description of the 
project sh& directed, its environment, arid the pojfclatiori it served, l 
\Alan arid the project staff pospd a number of questions about Ursula's 

project, arid rioted both its* similarities with, and differences from 

> ' ... -A . . *. 



— » -- 



Project Go-Op, Next, Ursula described in more detail her project's 
curriculum and the rationale for its use. She also illustrated the 



\ - 



forms used for gathering data, and discussed several evaluation issues, 

. _' \ s _ ' ■-; • 

such as the validity of "instruments and the types of variables that 

\ - r 



, should be measured. ^ ' 

■ * Then it was Ursula's turn to listen as the Project Co-Op staff 

described their program for her. Sandy Dawes presented a broad over- 

_ 

vi^w of the project and showed Ursula the materials used for describing 
.s ^ • - . __ ' . i ' : 

Project Cb-Op to the public and other professionals. She noted particu- 
lar areas which she hoped would be covered £>y the workshop. Sue Wilson 

led a di^cussioi* about record-keeping methods; she was followed by 
; Cynthia Lee, who described the objectives system used during the first: 

year. Finally, Alan outlined another objectives system that was planned 

for the second year project operation, and .noted the reasons it was 

considered to be more appropriate for meeting Project Co-Op's needs. 
* • * 

The discussion turned next to the parent/staff training form, what 

•V* — - .a ■ * ' , » 

Was done with the data collected, and how it related to other project. 

_ • ■ _ j ' \ . . : ; 

data. Anne Newton described the. parent involvement plari usld by the > 

project, and led a discussion' concerning its use. The Session concluded 

With an outline of problems encountered early in the year and how they 

were resolved. Throughout, Ursula listened attentively and, from time 
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to time., asked questions about project approaches^ 
% Following; a mid-morhing break, Ursula met with Anne Newton, Sue 

Wilson> Sandy Dawes, and Jean Sellers to begin 'discussing in more detail 
the issues raised earlier. Among the topics they covered was the means 
for making, data procedures/activities/forms more useful fot both the 

curriculum and evaluation. Ursula frequently offered suggestions and 

- .--ife>_ - *- ' • h"_ ' 1- ■ * 

comments to y clari£y staff ^iSficerris. She encouraged them to look closely 

a1 ? the forms they used,\but to feel free: to vary them if needed to make 

, them more appropriate. In response to Jean's question about the inte- • 

gration of new staff members into the project, Ursula outlined the plans 

her own project had for accomplishing this. She, used such references to 

her own or others V experiences of ten ?hen responding to the staff's 

questions;, ^Hearing specific and concrete examples of solutions achieved 

by others for problems similar to their own* seemed to strike a responsive 

chord in the four participants, p frrougbout „the session, Ursula was . 

• encouraging and supportive, attempting always to give answers that were 

as satisfactory as possible. - 

During the 'afternoon, Ursula met with Ken Stevens,, Marilyn Thompson, 

Alan Adams, and Sandy Dawes. Their initial discussion centered on sum- 

mative evaluation measures, with Ursula outlining those used in her 

project. Later, thfe topic shifted to formative evaluation irieaiure^ and 

lengthy, discussion of the nature of baseline data. Ursula answered a 

number of specific questions concerning the reliability of data 

collected by parents, and the handling of various evaluation issues 

with project staff. There was considerable discussibn on the philosophyS- 

of wor£in£ with young children, especially infants, arid the .evaluation 
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problems that can arise as a result of operating fr65. different, philo- 
• sophic bases. The session was intense, both, in breadth and. depth, and 
_ ^ highly interactive. On the few Decisions when discussion seemed- to - 
.. ^ wander, Ursula reoriented the group to the task at hand through , . ' 

•.V '. ... . ; .' ' w ; ♦ ; • ■ '•*'-. 

supportive and humorous comments. The afternoon session ended with ■ 

\ ' - . . a;.. _':-: r .-^ ' ' . < :. 

^an and "Ursula Joihtjly presenting an informal summary. ; ' j 

j . The next day, Sandy took Ursilfa on a series of visits to the homes 
of infants enrolled in the^ project. School was closed for a brief V 
• ; , vacation, but -the twice-weekly home visits by classroom- teachers, a 

regular part of the infant program,, continued. En route to each home, 
Sandy described the ^family environment and outlined the child's handi- 
capping condition.- in responding to questions asked by Ursula, Sandy' 
----- * I' ■ " : . ' 

occasionally noted some area of concern. for which she hoped the 

consultant would provide advice; , 

Each: of the mothers had been notified that Ursula • (and Sill) would 
' ' ^'accompanying Sahdy that day, so introductions could be brief. In 
• each case, the mother succinctly described her child' s 'condition, 
using professional language with ease. .Ursula observed as Sandy and : 
the mother worked together With the child, often asking questions and 
commenting on the child's apparent developmental stage. {Chronologi- 
cally, the children ranged in age from just under one year to almost: 6 
two years.)- Ursula noted specific points about which she commented: 
positively to the mothers, and she complimented each on her interactions 
with her child. Prom time to time, especially after one visit. and while 
... - on the way to the next, Ursula talked with Sandy about various curriculum 
and evaluation matters as they related to the child just observed. On 
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. . :• • ... • \ 

occasion, she confirmed. Sandy ' s statements about the child's development; 

■ - - . -' . . t ."*■ 

^ _ _ _ : « ' ' ' .'" 

sometimes she offered differing opinions, or suggestion's about how to- ^ 
assist the child aiid giother more effectively. " . 

The third day of consultation £egan with a review of workshop 
activities to that point and an outline of topics 'remaining to be con- 
sidered in more detail. This meeting, with Man Mams and* Safidy^Dawes, 

covered in. depth such issues as programming, for generic skills as com- 

'_ ■_ _ _ . .._ ■ _. . _ _ * 

pared to programming for developmental milestones. Attention was given 

to specific activities for children at home and at school. ' Lengthy 
consideration was given to related .daty collection procedures. 

/Their* discussion continued as the group drove from the college to^ 
Oak Ridge* School so that Ursula could view the school's physical opera- 
tion. While moving from room to room, Ursula commented on various items 
of classroom equipment, asking questions and making suggestions!, / 

When the group returned to the college campus for a final session, 
they were joined by Anne Newton. The participants agreed they would 
like to keep in touch with Ursula an</ her project, to follovi up on the, 1 
curriculum issues cqvered during the workshop and to ^ive ad$ed atteh- 
tiori to the "least restrictive environment n --what it means to integrate 
young handicapped children with their peers and/or with older children, 
whether handicapped or not. Jfe- s>£*!£ 

In reviewing the purposes of the consultation- and its 'results, the ; 
staff agreed that they had moved through the evaluation concerns rather * 
quickly .and had reached a satisfactory level of closure. They noted 
that both Ursula's project and Project Co-Op .were doing much the same 
thing with formative evaluation measures. Curriculum concerns had 



burgeoneif throughout the consultation^ arid the staff beiieyed Ursula had 

* • y \ * "> 

helped focus their direction more Clearly;' 

... Finally, the group agreed that although the technical assistance - 

^ agreement activity just completed was essentially tfie same ^road topic 
that had been anticipated during the needs assessment, there were dif- ' : 
fererices in 4 sSbstance. The professional growth oi the 'stsjzf , and the' 1 

' * ' evolution in their thinking about Curriculum since the projept had 

begun* had contributed considerably to the. success pf the workshop. As 

** ■ ** - » f 1 - ■ 

t _ • ■■ '_! _* L 1 _ j" _ _ _ • . 

a result' of the consultation, it would be easier, to "integrate hew staff 

members into the project. Because the workshop had been held several i 

■ * * _■ 

, ; months later than originally planned, it had produced a, level of discus- 

sion that was far more sophisticated, <*pd therefore fai? more useful, ; 

/ . _■ - ' - - - : - *y 

. than would have been possible at the ° earlier time. 
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• * Epilogue 1 ." . * * ' . • ■' 

•• < \ J. • • .. ' ' ( - • . .. , •• t 

. Bill ftnderson was feting jay ; . Arbey for an informal review' 1 $f 

- . .- ' -. • . ;•: X ■ A :,. i * 5 V 

• Project Co-Op from Jay's perspectives He; remembered Jay'^ earlier 

expectations for bail-ding a .good working re lat.iojphi R ..w.l.th .Alan Adams, 

♦sand was anxious to hear how* that relationship had developed, , 1 .. • 

■ ' .:. Jay reported, first,/ that; hi$ initial Hope that the project "would 

■have a real partnership with the college 'had been modified sbirtewhat ; 

over- the- rabnths: The •differing priorities ^of the college and the school 

j ' » * * ■ % ■ -t ; ' « 

_*.._'._*!.».■ ! ' ^ •_ .' . ■'■ , * ! ■ 

system had'^ecessarily tempered what he'Wd ho£ed- might be a more inti- 
; ;mate inter-agency* relationship., For example, college stiff had as a ^ 
project goal a rapid move toward- "least restrictive. environment" " (LRE) 
principles' for the children dn the project. * On the otijer hand, the 

school system, looking at LRE from an operational standpoint, thought . 

• ■; . ' • ... - . . . ' "v- - \ . - ; \ 

more t.ime would be required to .implement -that ; goal. [ ' 

Although he regretted the misQnder standings that' had grown but of 
the needs assessment process, Jay felt that they had been largely over- ' 
come durihj the year.^ The meeting between- TADS staff arid Alan Adams at 
the HCEEP directors* meeting £a<d represented a -particularly positive 
contributidn tb' ^improving, the relationship between TADS and the project*. 

Regarding his working ^relationship with Alan, Jay* reported that he 
had had .7iot ? only ; routine /correspondence but many telephone conversations 
th^t h^d, indeed^ helped- to develop a strong, positive working rela- 
tionship. . On several occasions, Alan had called" Jay just to chat about 
the project,: and share its progress. Jay was pleased, also, that dtp 
had been abid to demonstrate its flexibility in responding to .the Sro- 
ject's- technical assistance needs by altering the initial agreement and 
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tiy arranging *fer* UrsuiS* Todd 1 d consult atibh y td take place during the 

,# » t T "' / * • ■ ■ ■ ' • 

summer. . ■ J . ; • • 

. %• As he siiiftiarized the -year's events for Bill, Jay expressed satis- * 



^fe ^.ction that early problems had been resolved and that there were good 
working, relationships both between TABS: and the project and, on a more 
personal levelV between hlinself ' and^AJan Adams. Jay believed that 
^Project^ eo-ep'i^ee^icljL assistance needs h^d^een responded to pro- 
.duciiveiy; and he looked forward to a* continued good, relationship during 
the second year of the projects 
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. d - * Preyibus^ sections .of this report introduced the purpose arid 

development of the case study , described its context * and outlined the 
conceptual model that' guided the observers and TADS staff through the 
.process. Reports were presented of the observations of technical assis- 
tance provided for two demonstrations projects in their first year of - 
operation. j 

The goal of the case study w^s to provide information about the 
process of technical assistance. The vehicle used to attain the goal 
was Suitipie observations and interviews at two project sites and the * 
gathering of information concerning TADS , the projects, the technical 
^assistance events, and the outcomes of technical assistance. The case 
reports provided a great deal of information concerning technical 
assistance, particularly those aspects pertaining to the project staffs - 
and the providers of technical assistance. Use of a story-telling 
method Allowed the reader to view the delivery of technical, assistance . 
from the points of view of the observers ^ the providers , and the ^clients- 
Before proceeding with the discussion, several basic cautions should 
be stated. First, the observations-were confined to two, first-year 
projects, a sample that does not permit generalizations. Second, as a 
result of their prior experience and orientation, the observers had 
well-established personal values and biases which may be reflected in 
the case reports. Third, as comprehensive as the reports may be, they 

cannot represent a total picture of the projects or of the technical 

• j ■ - t _ J . L 

assistance provided to them. Fourth, because the study was conceived 

^initially as a one-year study, with a strafhg focus on the characteristics 

• of participants and their relationship to the process, there is more 

■ - $ 




nf0Zinati0n **° Ut the characteristics of clients and providers than 
' ut technical assistance events and their outcomes or effects. ' As a 
Result of these cautions, the discussion must be viewed as exploratory 
and tentative. Issues and questions which emerge are, for further 
investigation and fhought; they must not be Considered as "truth." It 
/ is easy to jump i& conclusions in many instances of everyday life; it 
is even easier to do so with descriptive case reports. 

At the outset of the study, the TADS staff and observers developed 
four questions to guide the investigation: 

1. What client characteristics affect technical assistance? 

2. What technical assistance provider characteristics affect the 
technical assistance? 

3. What characteristics of the technical assistance events 
themselves influence the assistance? 

4. What: are the outcomes, effects, and/or impacts of technical 
assistance? 

At the end of the year, the TADS staff and observers reviewed the case 
study information and developed a set of preliminary responses to the 
questions. To accomplish this task: (a) the TADS professional staff 
reviewed the cases and located specific information which provided in- 
sight into the questions; (b) the observers summarized the data along 
additional areas of investigation-organizational dynamics, competencies 
and experience of personnel, and expectations; these additional data 
were integrated into the discussion of the questions. , 

in order to organize the data into a systematic framework, the 
findings were arranged into categories. In some cases, subcategories 
were developed; they are presented alphabetically, in most instances- 
inferences abouYtheir relative importance are left to the reader. 
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jfliat Client, Characteristics Affect 
sistarice? 



Data concerning client characteristics were organized into two 
niajbr groups s (a) project organization/administration/leadership, and 
(bj project staff. Each group contains several subcategories. 

Pro j ect Organiz^ioh/ftdministration/Lead^r ship 

Analysis of the information related to this broad category led , to 
the development of nine subcategories. Each is described briefly. 

M ■ ' 

- .- j - v • 

Administrative autonomy, Autonomy., or the extent to which project 
leadership has -the authority to make decisions and exercise control over 
the project, appeared to be an important factor affecting technical 
assistance. In Project Early Start, for example, where there were 
several layers of administration and the chain of command was not com- 
pletely clear, the project coordinator (Bud Fisher) was not in a posi- 
tion to make all of the final decisions in planning for technical 
assistance v This caused conflict, both during planning and in restruc- 
turing original plans (e.g., the evaluation consultation) . '"'in contrast, 
the director of Project Co-Op (Alan Adams) had, and exercised, authority 
to make final' decisions regarding most aspects of the project and all 
aspects of technical assistance. 

Attitude/enthusias m -tdward the project. The attitude of project 
administration and leaders toward their project seemed to affect the 
technical assistance, *t least indirectly, in Project Co-Op, Alan Adams 
had authored the proposal; he was committed and enthusiastic, and he was 
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forceful in expressing the pro ject 1 s needs and his own opinions about 
technical assistance. Delivery of services atta beneficial time for 
the project was of the essence to him. This concern was expressed early 
in his relationship with TADS, and was attended to by the TADS technical 
assistance coordinator ( Jay Arbey) . 

_ .. _ _ ■ . ^ 

; Attitude/enthusiasm toward technical assistance . In both projects, 

the climate surrounding provision of technical assistance, appeared to 

affect the outcome, in Project Co-Op, Alan Adams' early dissatisfaction 

with the heeds assessment required considerable time and energy from 

TADS to straighten out problems, rebuild the relationship, and generate 

support for technical assistance. By the end of the year, the successful 

on-site consultation on curriculum could be conducted in an atmosphere of 

interest and cooperation. In Project Early Start, Bud Wisher often 

expressed a concern that his needs were not really being met. He was not 

satisfied with technical assistance until TADS staff member Henry Hobbs 

provided concrete answers to his questions. \ 

4 t 

Aw a rene ss of needs. Failure to articulate and meet "real" needs 
appeared to affect technical assistance throughout the year, and cer- 
tainly to influence opinions of its success. For example. Bud Fisher 
repeatedly stated during the ye^r that he was not sure Project Early 
Start's actual needs were identified, although he was satisfied with the 
technical assistance that was provided . At the same time, the providers 

of the technical assistance, such as Henry Hobbs, were expressing con- 

. . .... ..... , .. _. /._ . _ 

cern that Bud had not crystallized his perceptions regarding the needs 

of the projegt. 
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biog practices .- Cbitimuhicatioh practices In the adminis- 
tration .arid management of. Both projects directly affected technical 
; assistance v In Project Co-Op, the eairly identification of a local "com- 
munications problem" during the needs assessment caused Alan Adams to be 

_ i~ j 

quite dissatisfied with TADS and to take some local administrative 

actions to alleviate the problem. In Project Early Start's needs assess- 
ment, discussion regarding project status in the area of administration 
revealed there was limited communication among administrators. * This led 
to conflict which the needs assessor had to attempt to resolve before 
the needs assessment could be completed. 

Expectations for technica l a ss i s tan ce- . Administrative expectations 
appeared, in both projects, to have influenced both the technical assis- 
tance process and its outcomes/ Alan Adams' expectations for the needs 
assessment were riot expressed directly to Project Co-Op staff , to TADS, 
or to the heeds assessor prior to the event, and they were riot met. 
The resulting conflict during the needs assessment led to Alan's opinion 
that the event had caused problems for the project. The final consulta- 
tidri did meet his expectations, however; he was satisfied with this "event 
2nd became more supportive of TADS. In Project Early Start, Bud Fisher's 
.expectation that technical assistance would provide ah ev^uation of the 
project was riot met, and he w^s disappointed with much of the technical 
assistance he received. 

"... ' ■ . ' 4 

. *> 

Involvement in technical assistance . This 'subcategory includes" 
the administrator's active participation and/or leadership .ill preparing' 
staff; for technical Sssistance, following ■ through bri activities after the 
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event, and providing adequate facilities and staff time for "productive 
participation and involvement i . in both projects, the '.facilities pro- 
vided for the needs assessment were comfortable , making* the work easier.; 
for all participants. Oh the other hand, both leadership and staff time 
were limited during the heeds assessments, perhaps providing a fragmented 
experience and preventing a full awareness arid egression of heeds. 



t 



Leadership style . A continuing thread running /through both eases 

. ; ' . .'. 

was the influence of the leadership style employed by project admihistra- 

tors. In Project Co-Op, Alan^dams considered himself to be the final 

decision -maker, and he resentfed the heeds assessor's usi of participatory 

decision-making with the entire staff. This led. eventually to d.produc- 

tive clarification of staff roles and responsibilities, but in the mean- 4 

. . ■ . . v ■ . . :•: ' . • ; K 

time, Alan expressed resentment at TApS procedures that were in conflict " 
with his leadership style. "In Project Early Start, the director: (Matt) 

appeared to exercise directive leadership, but his involvement in thi\ >' 

< . . . ' •. O- ■' 

project was limited due to oth^rv responsibilities. The leadership style 

that seemed most comfortable for Bud Fisher was hbh-directiVe. The dif- 

ferences in 'the two leadership styles may have contributed to the some- 

what . loosely focused and changeable oil-site technical assistance in . 

evaluation. 4 j , 

■ c 

* . , f 

fe^e/res pon s ibi l jty diff e rentiati on . The differentiation arid. ; 
clarification of leadership roles and responsibilities influenced the 
technical assistance* ; Some evidence of a failure to define adminis^a^ 
tive roles and responsibilities is available in Project Early Start* 
where it was uncleat who had what decisionmaking responsibilities:, for% ' 
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the: project and for the technical assistance. It appeared that roles : 

and responsibilities 1 ' were unclear or unstated, causing unnecessary 

---v - ■_ -J '<■ - 1 . __ 

problems that deflected staft tithe and energy from productive use of the 

technica.i assistance. , * • 

Br6ject Staff # , . ' 

As might be expected some, categories for project staff were similar 
• to ^hpse developed for project administration/organization/leadership. 

In most case!, ^Tibwever, , the effects on technical assistance appeared to 

: . ..V- "V • 7^" - . c . . * . ' 
be somewhat different. Sevei> subcategories are described briefly, 



Attitude/en thusiasaL toward: tfae^ pro ject. .' The c^se studies could riot 
begin to portray the full range of attitudes of project staff members; 
hqvjrey^^ and enthusiasm appeared 

to affect -technical assistance- , A notable example Is the positive atti- 
tude* of Project Co-bp Vs staff during the on-site consultation by Ursula 
Todd. Reflected in the . case description is an enthusiasm for their work 
and -a positive : attitude toward v the project .that Could only enhance- the 

■* * m v.- ' ' i - ' ' 

technical assistance. * • *>. ' / ' * 

.. • ■ ' " ' • £ ' : * ; . -. 

Expectations „fbr technical assistance . Little information is. avail- 
able firom; either case' reg^rdting. staff ex^ctition^fo^.tictaicai assis- 
tance prior to - the ] evint . .itjfo&t is available is related, to unmet expecta- 

. .' ■ \ ; ' . V"' ' * : . ■ ' : - ' ; 

tions for soijfe services. v rd^ example, staff members of project Early . 
Start appeared to be disappointed that they were not more fully involved 
in the heeds assessment process; apparently they had been led to expect 
that .they would have more input into development of the technical 
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assistance agreement. For individual technical assistance events, there 
is some evidence that expectations were hot always met, as was the case 
with Project Co-Op's off-site consultation. However, to the extent that 
satisfaction was observed or reported to the case observer, project 

staffs appeared to be satisfied with; technical assistance as it was 

....... : - -• ■ j' 

provided directly for them. ' 
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Mice and training. Examples from both cases suggest 
that the level of staff experience and/or training can affect technical 
assistance. Because Project parly Start's staff had limited previous ; , 
experience with, and some .concrete W^erns about, working with severely 
disabled children and their .parents, staff •.development became a technical 
assistance need. In -Project Corf*; thpxtent'of training; and experience 
affected the perceptions of the participants regarding the success of the 
•off-site workshop. ' For one,, the workshop was useful; -for the' other, much 
of thy workshop repeated previously learned information and was not, 
therefore, as useful as she ,had hoped it would be. 

■ ' InV ° lveme " t in technical assists . Staff' involvement begins prior 
to the needs assessment, and- includes participation in planning, delivery, 
and follow-up for technical assistance. Several examples of varying 
staff involvement are found in the description of Project Early Start. 
During the needs assessment, "part of the staff were excluded from the 
development of the technical assistance agreement on the second day. ' • 
Only Matt and Bud were included. in the technical assistance in evalua- 
tion. The staff development technical assistance was attended by. Bud, 
Jtelen, and Phil; the classroom teachers who were responsible for working 
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with the children were riot included; In Project Co-pp, the entire staff 
was involved in the needs assessment, but at different times. For other 
technical assistance events , drily two teachers were involved in the bffr 
i site workshop and it was riot until the consultation, on curriculum in 
„ July that the entire staff was again involved. Comments from staff mem- 
bers bf both projects displayed their lack of knowledge of .technical 
assistance and its effects when they were not personally involved. 

j " ' ; 

Kno wledge/awareness of ^fchfe project , . When technical assistance is 
focused on. helping a project reach its goals, as is the case with TADS, 
the technical assistance may be influenced at least indirectly by the 
level of the staff's understanding of the project arid its purpose. 
There is evidence , for example, that Project Early Start's staff, did not 
have an understanding of the model demonstration aspects of their project 
and of the consequent need to focus, efforts on demonstration arid dis- 
semination. The result was' a need for information and explanations ' of 
-_. - - - — . - - - • • ■ # . - 

this aspect of the project. Such explanations appeared to have, been 

beneficial in creating staff knowledge, enthusiasm, and support for 
model demonstration efforts. 

Staff communication. Both cases provide data to silggest that staff 
communication patterns and problems can directly affect technical assis- 
tance. The Project Co-pp needs assessor encouraged open sharing of 
ideas and concerns, arid strongly attempted to create a safe, democratic 
environment. The staff responded with statements of their concerns and 
heeds, allowing the needs assessor to bring into thjt open topics that 
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of Project, Co-Op staff members to commtmicate the results of their off- 
Site training were evident, and their concern for communication made 
_ this, technical assistance useful to other staff. In Project Early Start 
there was little evidence of communication about technical assistance. 
For example, staff members were hot informed of the staff development 
plan or of the technical assistance in evaluation. 

Work pre ssure/t i me avail ability . This category was developed to 
describe the "push and pull" observed when project staff tried to par- 
ticipate in technical assistance while fulfilling their regular duties. 
In each case, staff could not devote time to technical assistance and 
children simultaneously, and the benefits derived from the technical' 
assistance were. affected. 



The reader may himself have identified other client characteristics 
than those presented here. The dimensions and levels of the character- 
istics and their effects on technical assistance may vary, but it seems 
reasonable to state that client characteristics can, indeed, affect 
technical assistance. One might hope that further study'of this topic 
can delineate more fully the relationships that exist between the ; ' " 
characteristics of clients and the outcomes of technical assistance. 
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guestion 2 : What Technical Assis t an ce- Prov ider Characteristics v' 
Affect th e Technical Assistance ? i 

— • • , \ . ' ' ' 

Data concerning the characteristics of the providers W technical ' 
assistance have been organized in*> three inajW -categories: (a) the TADS 
organization, (b) the -technical Assistance consultants, and (c) the • 
technical assistance coordinators. A Si with Question r l> ^ach major ^ 
category contains several subcategories. _ v - " v ■ i 



The TADS Organization 



The' analysis of information for this' category provided two sub- 
categories. Each is described below. 



for providing assistance. TADS has a well-established 
design for technical assistance, with specific and systematic guidelines %t 
. m Procedures for delivering services to clients. 'The sequence of pro- . 
cedures is:- (a) program planning, (b) needs assessment, (c) negotiating . 
the technical assistance agreement , (d) , delivery of technical assistance ■ . 
(by consultants and/or TADS staff ), and (e) evaluation of the technical 
assistance. Routine and systematic procedures move each client through 
the five steps. Providing specific technical assistance services also 
involves routine procedures, which are designed to: (a) arrange for the f ' 
technical assistance events, (b) help both consultants and clients pre- ' 
pare for the technical assistance, and (cj monitor* the success' of the 
technical assistance . 1. ' - : >V • * ;\ 

.Evidence is provided • throughout the cases that these procedures ;V . 
were used, and that' they affected the technical .assistance . All of the • 
events occurred as. planned. The routine procedures produced numerous ' 



cbxnmuhicatioh points at .whi^^th "pbsiHve and negative feedback could 

be provided to the; TADS coordinato^V^ ■ These cbritacts did much' to mairi- 

. ■ ". " '' ■ _ -"' ■' - "\ . • : " t ■ ■_ ■ 

tain a. positive working . relationshij) - between TADS and t£e clients, even* 



when ; some individual events proved pot : to be entirely satisfactory to 
the clients. Three major factors *Were identified as being especially 
important in the delivery of technical assistance. They are described 
below. 



3- 

ise : ^Historically, needs 



assessment has been a central and critical -event in TADS' design 

lie. 



for technical assistance. Most early interactions between TADS 
and a client point toward this event, and virtually all subsequent 
activities. are shaped by it. The ceritral importance of the needs 
, assessment was demonstrated in both case reports. Although speci- 
fic plans and timeline^ changed over time/ the needs addressed 
ahd the basic technical, assistance plans remained as they had . been 
3 developed during the needs assessment. 

For both projects, the needs assessment proved to be a tech- 
nical assistance .event in and. of" itself; that is, the clients made 
further use of the comprehensive program . review and planning dimen- 
sions of the process. Each project cited several changes that 
occurred in project 'operations as. a result of the. needs assessment. 
For Project Early Start the changes included : starting IEP con- 
ferences that included parents, improving conirranications between 

staff and parents, increasing communication and support of school 

_ ■_ _ _ _;*... * ' 

administration, increasing involvement of the social worker in the 

classroom, making real progress in resolving organizational and 
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leadership conflicts; completing written job descriptions, and the 
resignation of one staff me^bei: by mutual agreement. For Project — 
Co-Op, the needs assessment resulted in the addressing of staff 
. communication problems by establishing more' specific role defini- . ' 
ti5ns, and. revising the structure of staff meetings, Indeed, some . 
of the 'rifeejds assessment' procedures were used by' the project in 
developing the n^w role definitions. In >oth projects, the needs 
assessment, caused existing organizational problems to surface, be , 
> acknowledged, and be dealt with openly for the first time. 

• ■ ■ ' " _-:__•__>_ : 1» _ . ; | '•■ " 

TY\e needs assessment created lasting impressions and attitudes 
in the clients in 9 way that affected all of the technical assis- ' 
tance they received. It is c;lSaf that Man Adams' relationship with 
TADS was c6lored for the entire year, to some extent, by the native 
^' : ^spects of his needs assessment e^eripnce/ Bud Fisher c to 
seek the • opinion of an outside expert on- the quality of his project, 
something he had hoped to resolve during the needs assessment. In 
his subsequent technical -assistance, Services, he remained somewhat 
unsure that his project was focusing on its real needs. • . 

2 * Use of outside consultmts / The case studies provide several 
examples of how this aspect of TADS' design can. influence tectoZcal 
\ assistance./ Ih Project Early Start, TADS' willingness , to provide an - 
outside evaluation consultant chosen by the- pro ject resolved Matt's 
concerns /over the evaluation tk:l(nical assistance need. As that ' . 
need was subsequently addressed, TADS' ability to identify and 
employ a local evaluation consultant made it possible to provide 
' the technical assistance through a series of visits rather ^han one. 
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For both projects, TADS was a&Le to provide their first choice of 
consultant for technical assistance in staff development; Both 
projects subsequently prepared well fbr these 1 fevehts. 



- ■■ ■ ■ -i ■ •'. y _• _■ 

3.' Free technical assistance; This characteristic of TADS 1 design - 

certainly appeared, to Effect tec^ical assistance. A£ Bud Fisher 

acknowledged, "there, were.', np barriers" to technical assistance as 

,;■..*■. •• long as "the schbol wasn't' paying for it." The fact that the ■ amount 

' of ...TADS.' funding available to any client is limited also affected 

£he technical assistance. Some decisions were made in order to 



make the most of the . limited resources. In Project Early Start, 

; .__ \ '__ ■ x _ • 

the decision to use a local evaluation consultant minimised travel v 

costs and allowed TADS to provide more direct consultation time to 

the project. \ ' 

'■ - ■ • • ■■' \ ■ • ' •* ' ' 

In Project Co-dp, the allocation of TADS fjiiSS: ^affected tech- ^ 

hicai assistance near tfie close of the neecjs assessment, as prio^ri-r* 

ties were being determined. (When a project's -total needs are more 

•_ • ;..*_,!•<_. .«••!'... * 

than TADS can support financially, the setting of priorities deter-. 

J .. . . • • ' ' , 

mines Vhich needs will be fininciaMy supported by TADS. This v! ^ 
circumstance contributed to Project Co-Op's difficulties in. ^agreeing 
upon their need priorities.) The technical assistance rieed.for 
Sandy and Martha to attend an off-site wbrkshop Sad been identified 
prior to the needs assessment; plans already had been made for the 
event, but at the staff members' own Expense. If this need were to 
be given the highest priority, the implication would be thstt tfADS 
would pay for the training./^ At the same time, the staff development ■>. 
•need in designing curriculum ^itpj^yemerits also- required a significant 
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outlay of funds. Since it appeared unlikely that TADS could afford 
to underwrite both needs conipleiely, the sitting •of priorities had 
-financial iatplicatioris for some of the staffs ,^d ^pQrhapg would : 
determine whether the curriculum need could be addressed at all, 
V: v- - The final priorities placed the curriculum need higher than the 

■ j ■ i off-site training* with both needs being included in the project's 

; memorandum of agreement. The financial and '.procedural arrangements 

-' for the off-site training were subsequently resolved by Jay Arbey; 

; neveilheless, Lhe ibsue of what needs would be paid fox by T ADS 

V clearly affected both the; needs assessment process, and the ; 



technical assistance negotiation process for Project Co-Op. 

lical approach . TADS employs an approach td tech- 



riical assistance, that is responsive to project' needs, non-evaluative, 
non-directive , arid flexible. It is obvious from the aase descriptions 
that the consultants and. TADS staff members adhered* to^this approach in 
providing technical assistance. Hints can be found in the cases that * 
there may have teen an occasional conflict between .the desires of project 
adminiitratbfs and TADS* styl£. ^For example; in Project Early Start, 
Bud Fisher repeatedly asked for evaluation of his projects rib consultant 
or TADS staff member provided this for him, In Project ,Co-Op, the needs 



assessor was consistently non-directive ip^ondu^fting the needs assess- 
ment; the project director was not satisfied wp. tit' the outcoriie. On the 
other hand, there were many ^occasions oil which responsiveness and flexi- 



bility were appreciated) as, for example; when arrangements werfe made for 



^ the on-site consultation by Ursula 1 ; Todd i t 

' ■ , - , ■ ■ 
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Technical Assistance Consultants 

Included .in this category are the consultants and the TADS staff 
members 'who work with projects in the direct provision of technical 
assistance'. Analysis ■ of the data revealed eight subcategories which 
are presented below. . \, 



Attitude/enthu siasm tow a rd the cli ent. . This trait is manifested in 
respect for the clients, continued interest- in their progress, and observ- 
able enthusiasm— far-them" and—the i r work; — It was most . noticeable in the 7—^ 
case descriptions in Project Early Start's needs assessment and Propect 
Go-Op's consultation from Ursula Todd. A positive attitude was observed . 
by the project staffs arid appeared to result in their increased involvement 
in the technical assistance. 

Expe rt i se a nd experi e nce in conte nt area . The consultants* profes- 
sional expertise and experience are core elements of technical assistance. 
In the case reports, project staff were particularly responsive to Roger 

Pearson and Ursula Todd because they were able to share their knowledge 

.... . f . ' ■"«•- ■ ■ ; 

and^work effectively. 

■ * . ~ 

vV Consultation skills ; Among the skills described for the consultants : 
in both cases are listening, creating a safe environment, resolving con- 
flicts, eliciting discussions/ and involving the entire group in the 
activity. In Project Early Start, the needs assessor exercised skill in 
resolving the conflict over need priorities, enabling successful comple- 
tion of -the needs" assessment. Roger Pearson, the staff development 
consultant, listened to the staff, asked probing questions, and developed 
a discussion that provided much hew information for project staff. 
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Credibility. 1% appeared that high credibility may have a pbsitive 
intact both oh selection of consultants and on provision of technical • 
assistance. ' Using Poger Pearson and Ursula Todd as examples, their 
credibility had been well established, and their advice and suggestions 
were well received by project staffs. 

Flexibility . Flexibility can have many dimensions; for example, 
the ability to play different roles, to change agendas and timelines to 
_meet unexpected needs, and to adapt approaches to consultation to fit 
new circumstances. In Project Early' Start,. Sally Johnson was willing to 
provide the evaluation technical assistance in short consultations over 
a long period of time^ thus meeting Bud Fisher's administrative needs. 
Both needs assessors had to adjust their procedures to meet unexpected, 
schedule changes. All consultants were described in the case reports 
as playing different roles during the technical assistance, with 'each 
new role facilitating the process. 

Interpersonal skills . Descriptors in this category which are 
evident from the cases are friendly, open, sensitive, and courteous. 
While there is a close. tie between interpersonal and communication skills, 
the actual personality of the consultant plays its own important role. 
Descriptions in both cases indicate that the consultants possessed good ' 
interpersonal skills, and that as a result theywere generally well 
liked and well received. 

Knowledge of TADS and HCEEP . This category was developed to include 
such items as the ability to speak with authority for TADS, to understand 
TADS procedures, and to know HCEEP rules and regulations'. In both cases, 
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project staff asked consultants for further explanations of TADS pro- 
cedures and/or the HCEEP program. As a result of the information provided 
by the consultants^ the staff appeared to have a better understanding of 
technicfal assistance and of the overall purpose arid mission of their pro- 
jects." One exception, which had a short-term negative impact, was the 
needs assessor's inability to speak for TADS about the planning of tech- 
nical assistance for Project Co-Op, especially in resolving the question 
of who was to pay for the off-site workshop. 

Preparation for technical assistance . This category includes a 
knowledge of the project and the purpose of the technical assistance as 
well as adequate information arid materials. In almost all of the tech- 
nical Assistance described in the cases, there* is evidence that the 
consultants had some familiarity with the project (e.g. , they had read 

. : _ __ _■_ _. __ _ ■ . • _ 

the project proposal and had talked with, the TADS coordinator before ' 
beginning their work with the project). This appeared to ease their 
entry into the project and*provided information they could use to 
initiate discussions. i 

i 

Techriical Assistance Coordinators 

Technical assistance coordinators are the major contacts among 
projects^ TADS staff, and consultants. They are resppnsible for manag-- 
ing technical assistance delivery, including the planning and preparation 
for each technical assistance event. Six subcategories were developed 
to describe the data presented in the cases regarding TADS coordinators. 

Attitude/ent hu s ia s m toward the oljerit/ The overall attitude and 
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egression of enthusiasm of the TADS coordinators toward clients is: 
described for Jx>th cases. In Project Early ' Start, Carol Turner exhibited 
, strong working knowledge of the project, and a willingness to assist 
the project in any way to meet their hieds. In Projebt Co-dp, Jay^rbey 
worked to build a strong, positive relationship with Alan Adams c*nd was • 
enthusiastic about the prbject's potential. 

Coord i nation ski lls . Included in this category such items as . 
helping consultants to prepare for providing technical assistance, the 
ability to work with many projects at once, knowledge of available, «. 
resources, personal availability to clients, and responsiveness to 
project requests. Evidence from the cases reveals that both Carol Turner 
and jay Arbey had these skills, although the results of their work varied. 
For example, in Project Early Start, Carol Turner prepared the staff 
development consultant arid Bud. Fisher for technical assistance, .The 
end result> however, did not address the technical assistance heed iden- 
tified in the memorandum of agreement (a staff development plan) in spite 
of her careful preparation. Although Bud and the staff Seemed to enjoy 
and learn from the consultation, Bud was disappointed that a plan was 

- ... ■- ■ . . . 7 - 

hot developed. In Project Co-Op, Jay Arbey worked for some time to plan 

and prepare for the on-site consultation by Ursula Todd, arid in this case 

the outqome did address arid meet ^the original need; in fact, it was of 

» 

more benefit than had been anticipated. It is clear that each actor in 

the technical assistance must take some responsibility for successful 

> «» ■ 

completion of the consultation; the role of the TADS coordinator cannot 

be considered as the sole factor in success. 



v Flexibil ity . As defined 4h ah earlier; section flexibility is the 
1 . *.•** " ■ 4 

ability to play different rolesV &dapt approaches, a^d change agendas and 

timelines 1 . Each case .demonstrates that TADS . coordinators exhibited 

±hese abilities, and that technical assistance was positively influenced 

by their flexible performance. ; . ' , : * 

Interpersonal ski lls . Friendliness, openriesjs, honesty, sensitivity.; . 

- ' ' - ' ' . _ : ? : ' 

and cqprtesy aire all important attributes for technical assistance 

< coordinators whose ' itejor -cpmmunications with projects and consultants-' * 

•'-are fefyphone and mail. Each case .presents data and 'clues -.'that the TAD9-- 

.coordinators possessed and used -these skills in* their work, and that 

their interpersonal abilities influenced technical assistance in a • 

positive manner. ■ 

'"■-■■^ ' • ■ . ' . • : ; 

Knowledg e of the project . Both Carol Turner and Jay Arbey were 
fully ' informed of project proposals,, goals and objectives, and ongoing 
needs. Careful attention to these matters appears to .have, enhanced 
their relationships with the projects. and facilitated the planning and 
providing of assistance. * 

Responsiveness . This "category includes timeliness of service 
delivery, quick response to telephone requests, and willingness to 
change plans to meet hew heeds. In Project Early Start;, ekroi Tomer . 
-was filling to, and did; respond to client requests, 'although few were « 
made. In Project Co-bp, Jay Arbey's careful attention to client needs 
and responsiveness to« phone calls changed a rather negative TADS/client 
relationship to a more positive one. 
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; Question 3: What Characteristics "of the Technical 
Assistance Events Themselves Influence 
* . ' - 'the A ssi stance? . 



0 
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" Since ,the cases focused pjriinarily^on the characteristics of . the 

. technical assistance clients* ftnd prb^iders and their interactions, there 

is much detail on those topics in the case descriptions. There is also 

information about the technical assistance- events themselves, although ]' • 

it is not always so tiicfh in detail. Descriptions are. given of needs ' 

♦ . < 

assessments, on-site consultations-, k small group consultation, and an 
* off-site consultation (through a retrospective report). Nine categories 
have been developed to diTscuss theses events; they are presented in 
alphabetical order . * * - 



' 4 ''*>' 



Amount of structure : ^e • atoount > of structure jfct is built into 
the planning and process of a technical' assistance^^n.t-is reflected 
in the planning/provision system, which includes preparation of all 
participants, contact between participants, and follow-up. In Project 
Early Start, for example, the staff development consultation was care-, 
fully handled by Carol Turner/ who insured that all participants received 
materials and information "rllated to the focus of the consul tafciop. Bud 
/Fisher made in-housfe preparations for staff participation, meeting space, 
and lunch. Carol .made follow- up "phone ^calls/to ascertain the results 
of the consultation 'and to ^assess the need for other materials or further 
assistance i v " * .. - 

./ Structure affected the technical assistance aspects of both needs 
assessments, where the materials and procedures provided a vehicle for 
reviewing project status and identifying needs. Its influence was also 
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seen later, when bqth project administrators used the heeds assessment 
as a models-one for defining roles and responsibilities, and the other 
for developing job descriptions. But there is also soflte evidence that 
firm structure can be detrimental .'" The large' number of tasks to be ' 
completed' in two days appeared to put some pressure on the heeds 
assessors and project staffs to complete the process, and there are 
hints that other issues and concerns may ndt have been completely 
addressed because of the need .for closure on the assessment process. 



_ t: 



Communication. For any technical assistance event , , communication 
is a necessary component In preparation, provision, >and follow-up. In 
Project Early Start ,viiCarbl Turner questioned whether' the project's 
needs had been communicated to Roger Pearspn, the staff development 
consultant. (Later information revealed that they had been cbiiimuni- 
cated but , for some reason, not attended to during the consultation. ) 
in Project ' Co-Op, a breakdown in communication caused Alan Mams not 
y^o. know that the TADS needs* • assessment materials and structure were to 
; /, be used in a participatory _>manner with the staff. His reaction to : <■ 
discovering this during the process < led to conflicts and to his opinion 
that the neqds assessment had caused problems for the project. 

Follpw-up.r This category highlights the follow-up activities of 
consultants, project staffs, and TADS coordinators. In Project Early 
x Start; George (the heeds assessor) sent foliow-up materials to the 
project, and Bud returned from the small group consultation with plans 
for additionalldark in demonstration khd dissemination^* On this other 
hand, Roger Pearson's consultation was concluded without plans for" 
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follow-up. In both projects , TADS coordinators made follow-up calls to ' 

assess the results of technical assistance and to determine the need for 

further assistance. The evidence suggests that these follow-up activities 

Sade possible the., provision of additional technical assistance and helped 

to proyide closure to the technical assistance events. 

Involvement, Involvement is viewed here as operating on two levels: 

the actual presence or absence of individuals, and the level of partici- 

? ' ■ * • ■ ■ 

patidrl of the persons who are present. During Project Co-Op's needs * 

/assessment, Alan Adorns was absent for much of the time/ and other staff 

members -attended only periodically. All personnel Participated 

in the process when possible, but the effects of periodic involvement 

were evident when the needs of staff and project director differed,, 

In Project,£arly Start, -variations in bbt# availability and participation 

appeared to affect the process, and much flexibility w$s required to 

reach successful closure/ 

. ■ '■„..;■__; Ul i- - -- • • • 

On the positive side, all Project' Co-Op staff participated fully in 

the three-day on-site consultation in July. They appeared to become ' 

comfortable with the consultant and to be able to address and discuss 

all of their concerns a and issues. 

Preparation . TJiis category was developed to highlight the effects 
of the level arid extent of preparation for technical assistance. Pre- 
paratory activities of TADS coordinators,, are described in detail in. the 
case reports. Both needs assessors are pictured as being well prepared 
and knowledgeable about the projects' purposes and goals. Project- staff * 
member§*had reviewed the needs assessment materials and given preliminary 
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thought to their own needs. In all cases; preparation appeared to en- r 
harice the technical assistance and allowed the process to flow smoothly 
""toward accomplishment of tasksT*" ~^ ~ 

, ■ ✓ * 

Relationship of technical assista nce to the stated heed. The tech- 
nical assistance event is structured around a statement of need that is 

' : _ _ : • • , ; - : . \ 

identified during the needs assessment and becomes part of the technical 
assistance agreement. The need is restated on, preparation forms prior 
to the actua l event . In ^rojectr do-Qp, all of the consultations-appeared 

to address and meet the stated needs. In Project Eairly Start, on the 

Ls .■ * ' '"i . . 

other hand, this was hot always; the case. For example, the original need 

% • '■ . ■ . 

state^ht for evaluation was "Assistance in developing a comprehensive 
evaluation plan which measures the quality of services to high-risk in- 
fants and their gajrents. " This statement was repeated in the preparatory 
paperwork for the technical assistance; However, the need actually was* re - 
negotiated by the project director and evaluation consultant as a need to 
"develop an instrument to measure. mbther-ch^ld interaction." The changed 
. focus of consultation apparently met the needs of the project director, 
but TADS was unaware of the change until the end of the year. Thus, TADS • 
had, to deal with change after the fact, and staff .members were somewhat 
disappointed at the breakdown in communication as well as the failure to 
develop ah evaluation plan. A similar situation occurred during the staff 

developn^pnt consultation when Roger Pearson provided an interesting and 

• , * '•. > . • 

well-received day of- information, but the coordinator was disappointed 

that the consultation did hot result in a stafl development plan.. The 

T i ■ . ■ ■ 

level of attention paid to stated needs by all actors appears to have 

. ' V ^ 

influenced the technical assistance received by the projects. ; 
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tant an'd-project. The fetch between 
the project and the consultant has always been important to the TADS 
technical assistance process, in Project Early Start, George '(the heeds 
assessor? was able to play many roles during 'the assessment- as different 
actors entered the picture^with different needs and personal expectations. 
Roger Pearson, the staff development consultant , established a strong, 
positive relationship with the three staff members with whom he worked. 
In Project Co-Op, the non-directive style of the needs assessor may not 
have been the best match for the directive" style of the project leader. 
The influence of this matching process appears to have had an important 
relationship with the outcome of technical assistance in both cases. 
The leadership and staff of Project Early Start appeared to be satisfied 
with both George and Roger; the director of Project Co-Op was dissatisfied 

with the needs assessor and continued to comment throughout the year that 

..'1 _• \ . ■ 

the needs assessment had caused problems for the project. 

Scheduling of the event. Scheduling contains two elements: the 
scheduling of an event along the calendar year, and arranging the agenda 
for -j the event. ..Calendar-year scheduling is mentioned tw^c^n*thT^* 
description of Project Co-Op; once where the director stated that he 

* ■ ' ... 

believed first-year needs assessments should be scheduled later in the 

■ \ « 

year, and again when the staff commented that they were far more able 
to benefit from the July: consultation than tjhey would have been earlier 
in the year. Project Early Start's evaluation consultation was planned 
to, cover a span of time so that an instrument could be developed; in 
actuality, this periodic scheduling did not appear to help. 

Within events , personnel in both projects were reported to have 



-•prepared for cdrisuitat ions by setting up agendas, planning breaks, and 
scheduling ^staff time. However, the fra^misrited scheduling ^of staff «biirie 
for the Project Cd-Op needs assessment caused problems in summarizing 
the process and determining the priority of needs. Thus the influence 
of scheduling factors is evident in" bc^th cases. 

* Types of technical assistance services . A variety of EADS services 
-are presented in the case descriptions and background materials' included 
in this study. Technical assistance was provided by both TADS staff 
and out&ide consultants. " Delivery of Services varied from the two-day 
needs assessment to off-site, on-site, and small group consultations/ 
as well as materials sent by mail and telephone conversations, "it is 
cl^ear from the case descriptions that the type of service can affect' • >. 
the technical assistjance. in Project Early Start, the use of multiple, 



brief, on-site consultation spread over a period of time did riot appear 
to have the desired effect. Instead, the director became less involved 
arid neither the director nor the coordinator initiated preconsultation ; 
activities pr reviewed materials sent to them ahead of time. In /Project 
Co-Op, a mechanism appeared to be needed to facilitate the sharing of 
information r^cieived from" off-site workshops with the total steiff . 
, On-site technical assistance (both heeds assessments and consultations) 
involved the largest numbers of staff members and appeared to result in 
the most Widespread influence on projects. These examples suggest that 
the type of technical assistance service affected the ; technical assis*- ; 



tance itself. Factors influencing outcomes appeared to include the 

" * - - „ 

length of time between contacts, amount of staff involvement arid amount 

. . * . - r: 

of follow-up effort. . 
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Question- 4 ;y What Are the Outcomes > Ef f ects , md/^ ' 

ag/cai Assistance? . - i 

— ~r : • *>.-. • '■■ 

TADS provides technical assistance to HCEEP projects during the 



not expected" to be as comprehensive as . those of later years > but they- 
are considered to be important and they may play a role, in th€», success 

of future technical assistance. Analysis of tjje cases revealed^rimary 

... . / ':• .-^ " • „ • \: ■ • 

impacts in five areas: (a) administration and leadership, (b) ' prbject 

' * ' ■ * .'.«*' v , • . 

Staff,' (c) communication ^ (d) program organization and clarification, 
vand (e)- program operation. In addition, ,'tfiere were other findings 
.related tottae outcopies p± technical assistance; they aire discussed in 

a final category of this section. " 

_ . . . ■ , _ • 

Administration arid leadership . In both projects, the key role of 

.'. . ... [. -■ ■ _ ? r - ■■ .V 

administration affe leadership was emphasised. While technical assistance 
was not provided directly; to administrators, the nature of the process, 
particularly the needs assessment; resulted in primary impact on project* 
leadership. In Project Early Start, Bud Fisher hoJ&e£/!£everal effects of 
technical assistance: . new i$£&haat±bn helped him make decisions; his 



erjc . T ' , i- : ; X-.Q:. ' 



; > 

!/ 

three years of their development. The extended influence o5 the learn- \>\ 
. mg that takes place and tjie cumulative nature of technical assistance 
. ' . : causes the outcomes , effects , or impacts of technical assistance to be 
- . most obvious iii. later years of project operation. It is generally 
conceded, however, that some 'of the most important impacts oeeuar of 
have their beginning in the first set &T encounters ; between the agency V i 
a and the client; e.g., establishing a positive relationship so that 

future activities may be successful (Lillie & Black, 1976) . The set of | 
outcomes or impacts observed in Aihe cases described in this report were 
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oWn and Matt's roles; were clarified; and he -became aware that he needed 

•'- Mil 1 ' i 

- • » /, V . - ■ .- - '_■._,.■.*.- , 

to change his leadership style to a more directive one. ; 

In both projects, technical assistance resulted in a change in some 
administrative practices in Project Early Start, the four administrators 
associated with the project began v to hold weekly meetings to improve com- 
munication between the project aad the school administration. In Project 
Co-Op, the structure of staff , meetings was revised to enhance 



communication. 

~- ; 
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— — ""^aifrl^by^^ 
assessment had provided tftem with a blearer perspective of the 
administrative aspects of their projects .{'**>' 

Project Staff . In botjh cases, technical assistance affected staff' 
roles. In Project Go-Op, Alan ftdams reported that some of the needs ^ 
assessment procedures had been used in developing new role definitions 
for staff. In Project Early Starts clarification of staff roles led 

Cynthia to an awareness that her professional goals were incompatible 

__ t .._j.ii 1 ____ '_■ . ;.v - * '. 

with her project role. Her departure was described as <fcy mutual agree- 
ment, and one can assume that both Cynthi^ and the prdj.ect benefitted 
from the decision. ;New^ roles in. Project Early Start were initiated for ' 
Phil and Bud as a result of technical assistance. Mthotigh for somewhat 

• : l : : ■ . ■: * . ■ ■ /• 

different reasons, both expanded their «roles' to include more time in 
the classroom. 4 v. v * ' : *-\'\ : . 

Technical assistance resulted in the acquisition by staff of new 
information or knowledge. In Project Early Start, Bud stated that the N 
needs assessment had been a good learning experience for the staff, and 
he reported that he had 'learned a great deal as 1^ result of several of \ 
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the technical assistance events; in Project Co-bp, staff members who " 
attended 'the off-site workshop not only gained new information but shared ^ 
it with their co-workers. • 
• . v; New skills and competencies also resulted from technical assistance. 
. Iri Project Early Start, according to Matt ; Phil's learning and/or exer- 
cising of new skills made him more successful in his work with parents. 
■ r A better .understanding of their project was acquired by Project 
Early Start's staff members as a Jesuit of technical assistance. They 
began to see the project as a totality, and had a better understanding 
of its purposes. . ' ; \- . . 

' • Finally, in* both cases, technical assistanc^ affected staff atti- 
tudes or feelings. Bud believed that Project Early Start's staff were 
made uncomfortable by their participation in the needs assessment 
because it vis a task for which they were unprepared. Alan JJdams, of 
Project Co-Op, developed a negative attitude toward TADS as a result 
of the need^; assessment, but subsequent technical assistance events and 
interaction, with TADS 'personnel caused his "attitude to become more 
positive. • ■ 

y * . .«#>'•: ., . 

Communication . While hot -a directs target of technical assistance,. ; # 
communication was often a topic of discussion, and impacts were reported 
in both cases. Both projects changed administrative practices in order 
to enhance communication. . In Project Early Start,, the heeds assessment 
was described as having a positive effect upon .staff communication . lit ~ 
Project Co-Op, the same process was said to have created problems 
because the needs assessment identified ; communication problems among - 
project leadership and staff. As 'the year progressed, however, Alan 



. Mains reported a marked iinprovement in communication. ' :- * 

Progr a m organisation and -c4ar if icatibh . Staff members of both 
projects reported that technical assistance had provided greater focus 
or direction to project activities; In Project Early Start, for' 
example, Bud Fisher stated that as a result of . technical assistance " . . • 
; he knew where to start working/ and that technical assistance had 
helped the staff identify weaknesses that they could now address. 

.-■A— •• . _. • . : 

Progr a m oper a tio n . Technical assistance appeared, to influence 
four specific areas of program operation. In Project Early Start;, new 
re source s f were identified , new activities related to IEP' development 
and services to parents were initiated, and a new produq^ (the assess^ 
ment instrument) was begun. For both projects, new plans for operation 
were developed as follow-up activities to the technical assistance they 
received. . « 

Additional findings . One unanticipated outcome that was apparent 

in both cases was that the materials, and procedures used by '^ADS were 

used' by the projects as mddels in their subsequent operation. Bud Fisher 

u$ed ^ie needs assessment materials and procedures to prepare -Project* * 

Eatly' Start's. continuation proposal . Alan Adams used the same procedures 

to define Project Co-Op's staff roles . The structure of TADS .procedures 

- " . ' * ' '■ 

appears to have been useful to projects in various ways. If imitation -is 

trul^a form of flattery then this Is a positive endorsement of TADS' 

technical assistance. 

On a less positive note, technical assistance was described by Alan 

Adams as creating problepis f&? Project Co-Op. The most frequently cited 
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example_was the identification of communication problem^ within the 
Pr ° jeCt - this problem during the needs assessment appeared to 
have a lasting effect, even though communication was reported to have 
improved during the year. Whether the technical assistance was harmful 
or beneficial, in terms of serving as a' catalyst to successful development, 
fefltairis to be seen. ' f^r- 

Finally, it should not be assumed that the outcomes described here, 
were uniform in nature. Some, such as changes in practice, appeared to 
affect the entire project. Others Were described as minimal or non- 
existent for the persons or areas in which the technical assistance was 
delivered. Bud Fisher described no progress in developing a plan for 
staff development, an area for which technical assistance was 'provided. 
Alan Adams described as limited the impact of the off -site training 
for two of his staff members. Jeff, who had not been involved in the 
technical' assistance to Project, Early Start, wasn't sure about its 
impact. These examples serve to support the philosophy underlying 
-TADS' survey procedures; i.e. that the identification of outcomes or 
impacts of technical assistance is a two-step process, involving the 
identification of the presence/absence of an impact and then the'; . ' \ 
assessment of its intensity. v 



: * :cqnsiil tatpiqrv and ; in terpersonai skiii^ to at ti tude r ; content- area 
expertise * and credibility. The TADS coordinators appeared to have 
several influential characteristics , including interpersonal and 

; coordination skills* responsiveness, and knowledge of the project's 
purposes and goals. * 

Event characteri stics . The case information regarding the 

technical assistance everts is not, as broad or deep as it is for the 
* • 

client and provider characteristics. However, it was possible to 
identify a number of factors which^appeared important, such as 
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structure, commuhication, consultant/client match, involvement, and 
scheduling. . 



• • Impacts and outgoings* It* was difficult to obtain a large quantity 
of information about technical assistance outcomes for two reasons. 



First, the focus of the 4 case reports was on clients arid providers; '- 
second, both projects were in their, first year of operation, and 
cmtcomes may be more apparent in succeeding years. It w^s '.possible, 



L 

however** to locate outcoiries and impacts of technical, assistance in the 
areas of administration, st^f f , overall communication, focus of program 
activities, and program operation. ■ 
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Leadership style yd£ 

Administrative *-;;> 
autonomy ■ 



Work pressure/time i , 
: availability j ; 



Credibility 



Figure 7. . Summary of the case study findings. Tfiese.are not genferalizable results / but', rather, 
tentative findings that should £e subjected to future investigation to determine their validity. .' 
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TA E\5ENT CRftRACTERlSTICS 



OUTCOMES OR AREAS OF IMPACT 



JL 



Amount of structure : 

■ . :>< ( v.;, »■; 

. Coinffliwicat'ion \ ' ^ . 

FollOW-Up ' 



Involvement f 



v 1 - , 

■■'"ft! 



preparation |; • ; 
Reja£ibq -to stated TA heed- : 



, Reiationship/match of 
consulftant ind project 

• - , ' i •■ 
Scheduling of the event 

; Type of TA service 



Administration 



Leadership : -\ 

Administrative' practices 1 ; . ' 
Stiff understanding of administration ■'■ 



• ■ Staff roles 

'I Inforifition 0/ knowledge 
Skills and competencies 
Understanding of the project 

. Attitudes V ; v 

Cpriiuriicatidii ' 

Focus for activities 1 

Program'' operation . 

Identification of resources , 
Initiation of hew activities 
Product development 
Plan development 
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Figure 7 (continued).' Summary of the case study findings*' 
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During this first year of the case study, TEDS Was interested in ■ ,y 

-:- ' '' " _ : >\: :. ■'_ - ' £ •'' ... . ' .•' 

several ,prbcess-oriente4 questions conc^niftg the cdnduct arid tltility of 

case studies as a procedure' for studying technical assistance, pinions 

• . :/: _' . - / : . -hk - , ' - V :.r- ; ' 

; of the process were -gathered from TADS sjt^ff and observers during; the : - ! 
:> ■■ * T ... ' - . : . 

year and as the case stydy cairle to a close; MembeW v of the TADS evklu^. 

atfcri staff" also monitored and Considered these^ questions throughotiff. the t 

year . This section of the report presents 'a synthesis of infonnatib^ and 

* ~ ' * • ■ • j • < . P - ... 

opinion^ concerning the following questions; : ; . ^ 

1. Can the *case>£^itiy method be used to study the technical *.ijp| 
assistance i process? 

^••v-' - ' ) ; a-..- : < A ■ : fa 

- . ; ' .2. What are some important considerations in developing and c 
~ conducting a- case study? - * ' • ' x r v • '•- • . 

3. \ What were the costs of, and problems in, conducting this 

ca?e study? ;/ ' i\ - 

. 4.; What /were the benefits of conducting this cltse study? > ? 



Question 1: Can the Cas* 

Study the Technical Assistance Process? lf 

* .. ■ ■ ■ t . m . ti ■ - '.■ ■ 

The preliminary answer to this question, based upon this first year ■ 
of experience, is YES. The^ ca.se study did^not, nor could it, present a 
complete picture of technical assistance as it was provided to the two 
cooperating projects. However, it did open a window on the process 
thpough which information concerning technical assistance and- the 4 factors 
that influence it could be .viewed. The findings described in the previous 
section of this report testify to the efficacy of the method, as it was 
implemented for this study, in gathering information about the technical 

• - " . . . » , 

assistance process. Although necessarily limited in scope, and" breadth, 

• . * ■ . ■ - V'V.v ■•' 

documented information became available as it never had been available ' 



before . Using that information, it was possible to identify, albeit 
tentatively, a number of* apparently in^brtarit factors which influenced .* 
the technical assistance process, in. particular, the case descriptions 
indicated tfie importance -of the characteristics of clients and providers 
ih understanding the technical assi'st^nce process. . 

\ * : J \ r - ; . • " , . / ■ ■ . \ 

• T ^ Qtfe s t i bri 2i What Are Some Important Considerations 
ih Developing and Conducting a €as€t Study ? 

This document hois offered a- considerable amount of information con- 
cerning the development, design, and% conduct of a ca^jj^rady;. - Th^ review 
of ' the literature, development pf this framework and*|p&u£ of the study-, 

selection of ; sites, solicitation; of (5poperaBibn>\and, ongoing; monitoring-^/ 

. ; ; - . ■ • " ^ . ■ (< ; ■ * ■ ■ 

of the process ate important factors that have' been discussed. ' Here ate 

a number of additional thoughts, insights, and cautions about factprs 

':\'.': -' •-. ; . ^' ' ••• ' ' 

related tp* developing and conducting large case studies; 

■ ' - ' - - ■ ■ '■ ■ ' ■ 

. ^ The observers .;' perhaps the ^sp' m 'iS^r^^^s&glk ' ^cior in com- 
pleting 3 ci^ very beginning— it is. 

* •'•'»'.■ ■ - . / 

essential to hire persons as observers who can. actually deliver the 

■ -• • • ■ * * ..... 

case. They must be' sufficiently perceptive, knowledgeable, and 

organized to be able to observe the activity and describe it thoroughly 

from a variety of perspectives. The ability to do this is a special 

gift; and makes the selection of the observer crucial and difficult. 

The skills of an interviewer, recorder, thinker, speaker, synthesizer, 

and humanist must be combined in a wa? that is riot common "among mbrtals. 0 

Most especially, facility arid skill at writing are essential requirements. 



.7. • ■• -.;< ■: lei 



• The process, it is easy to ovsdfcg&k the, fact that much coordina- 

■ • 2c* •* _' : • '( '■-■■ ; 

. tion and planning mast go into a; case . study. Or, put another way, the 
absence of rigor in data collection does hot mean an absence of rigor 

- - - - - - * • -■ 4 

in other areas, such as planning and implementation. Careful attention 
to details > from the sanction of observers to scheduling observations 

* '*■'."• ' .' * 

to authorization of fees, is ; essential and tilne-consumino" . 

; The^gyste m and the observer . A case study of technical assistance 
deals with complex systems; many factors operate at the agency, the 
project site, and in the provider group. The addition of an observer/ 
recorder to this, alrfeaciy bongSlfex systeih adds a new element which must 
influence the process. v The, influence ' of the observer on the system 

: \ : : ' v : * ; _ ; , 1" • : • ( < , . 

cannott be ^oVer looked arid must be openly acknowledged. ' 

The system arid the case study . Just as the addition of an observer 
influences the process, the fact of the case study- airplays a role 1 A 
heightened awareness of what/ is said, hbw.it is said/ -and that it -is 
being recorded, may ch^'ge interactions; This infiufetide Ipp^ed tcr 
dixdxAisj^as the study progressed and" more 6oM 

however, 4 possible "case • study effect" must be acknowledged < % 




Interpersonal relationships . The personal good will of all persons 
involved in this study .was exceptional . It apparently was engendered by 
a combination of professional and personal attention to all participants 

b£ ail participants. The human element was important to the process and 

• - _ • - ■_ ' i • . • -i *• 

the observations. - - 

' . ;. .. . v' ">t'- 9 "'" ' / 

Organizati ona l participation. The professional participation arid ' 



ERIC 



*. enthusiasm of the total TADS and project professional staffs was ; Sut- ■ 
' standing; arid cbntfibute<^^ and iritefe§tj^f this 

report, it appears that careful attention to vthe ft>stferinQ of group 3 *' 
enthusiasm also enhances the entire effort. 

: Writing the cases . The observers took great care to combine accu-~ 

: \-_'_ •■ -* '" " . ' . "; 

^cy.of repprting, preservation /of confidentiality, arid fairness to 'all 

in writing the cases. .This . involved creativity and perserverance to/" 
change the descriptions of people and' places without changing the descrip- 
tions of what happened— to whom, -when, wh^re, arid how. It also involved 
professional judgment 7 ' in .deciding what information was essential, to the 
; study of the technical assistance process and what was Extraneous. . For 
these cases r . the result of this effort was the pro jects 1 acceptance of 
• the case reports and approval pf their release , with only minor , 4 A 
revisions. v 'y;-\ 7 " v " 

" Confidentiality ; "Confidentiality is- of freat importance to the 

cooperating pro jecrts and to the consultants who provided the technical 
§^•7^14^^: Efforts by TADS and the observers to preserve confidentiality 
< : -have been extensive and continuous. In conducting a case study it is 

essential . to Establish and. adhere to safeguards to preserve the anonymity 



of ail participants. A pompact, or informal icontr^ct, among all [part 5g 
involved to ensurfe confidentiality would important in any- such ~ 



endeavor. > ' * ' ■ . 1 



%■ 



Contractual agr eements .. Letters of^jagreement to participate in the 
study were developed early, and the ground rules for confidentiality arid 
approval df the final ^ocment fee d^fihed. Such agreements must be 
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developed, and put in Writing/ td be disseminated to all participants;. 
v : v 11 rf^ 0 ^?^ P er sons must have .a clear4mderstandihg of the contract so 
; that' changes ih staff or /changes in memory do not adversely af fect* the 
. _ f case study effort. , ■ \ \*. .. \ ' . '"■ ' 

'• ••V; : yi- • . . ••■ ^ ■ -V • . . ; ; • •; :• - • , 

; - v v v ^ s P 0 ^ ib i 3 :i ties a nd timelines r The case study observers ; developed 
' . :• a timeline and f lpv^ch^fc J ^e||^sibi^i^s for tijjsmseives early in ' : 
the proi^e^s 4';>TlUs ^elped^TADS to monitor the development of the study. 



An even more formal schedule of responsibilities ^activities, and time- 



^lines i§ in preparation for ^ the next two years of the case \stpy^- - * 

Recordkeeping . It is- important to* establish: a systematic process 
for. recording the bondbct of the study, its problems and their soiutionsv 

to facilitate the yr^rig>of the^repprt so that others can learn ^f|6m - 

■ _ ' :' ■ ' *■: : • ■ V' • « ■ . • c .• 

the experience. . - . -v- ' - > - - 

Questioh/3; What ^reN^ie Costs, of, & : and;, Problems in,. 
- ' . Conducting tfii s Gasis .Study? ■ 

For purposes of this discussion \costs are. divided 
gories: (a) actual dollar costsfoj^onsultant fees, cbnsulta^y^ travel , 
and production of th^ report; ^jid (b).^iher tjrpes--e^^anizatiQnal and 
i - professional costs, - • ■ 



■ ■'('■■.. v 




Dollar costs . During the contraet^year , * TADS expended '$7 , 880 in 
consultant feo# and travel cost$ .for the\study. The consultants were 
reimbursed fop ^viewing the literatures /developing a framework for the. 

study/ meeting with the TADS staff, observing at the project sites, 

± - - .. • : : • ' , ' " •• 

meeting together, and Writing the cases, and some portions of other 

Z?: * • - ' 5 " ■ . . . ; ' ' ; : ■ ■ 



. . -. jj. 7, .... ...... ... .. .. 



■ sections of thi.s;£eport . Although final production coses were not ' 
available when thig, report was written, $700 is the estimate to edit, 
type; and reproduce the preliminary and final drafts 'of the study. 
. • • is not easy to develop an accurate cost figure for thf study in 

. . Other types pf personnel time. Because TADS chose to' conduct the study 
with full participation of any staff members who desired to be involved, 
, varying amounts of time were expended by many individuals in meetings; 

conversations, interviews,.. reading' of drafts,; and reviews of the final 
' * draft. ..In addition/ the' two TADS authors spent many days working with 
the observers and "writing/editing the report; • 

Other or g anization al and profe ssional costs and problems . Other 
types of costs, or organi|$tional problems^for TADS were evident in 
several areas : a -A:f:?' f ±' 

. : : . ■ y . . . . :.- . •• 

/; Conducting the case study took more -professional jS inA^^tpport 
time and effort, than originally anticipated, and: bccasion- 
V ally tested th^limits of -individuals and. the organization 

■• .... y — I u-*f- - ~ ' ■ ' ": ■ • ■ 

; ' . * The scheduling of technical assistance was affected, to a 

' small degree,, by the necessity to .fit together all schedules 
; to accomplish the observations. 
' • "■; > : : ■ .... / 

~ . f Staff members reported some difficulty avoiding the tempta- 
tion to generalize from these two cases to ail technical 
assistance. " 1 

'$k f. .The observations had: the' potential to Le slightly intrusive 

, : \\ ; ■■ ';■ . ' at the .project sites and at TADS. 

" y The review and approval of the final document by three groups 

£ (TADS, the observers,. and the projects) took a considerable 

i ^ amount of pro^sional and calendar time. - 

/ • Some staff me^irs reported difficulty in remainfhg objective 
when well-entrenched methods or stances were questioned 
during the lively discussions. * 
^ - . . • ' : y ' : \: ' 

* The TADS coordinators may have incurred some "case study ^ 
effects" as their work received close scrutiny, revealing 
, : \ • information that might not otherwise, have been .highlighted. 
y « ... .... : - \ * ' " 
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Question 4: What Were the Benefits of Conducting 
.•< ' " This Case 'Study? • 

Many benefits to TADS an& the TADS staff Jwer'e noted as the study , 
was conducted. TADS staff members reported a wide variety of organiza- 
tional^nd professional benefits. They are reproduced here for the " j^V-t \ 

•_J->/ ... , _ : 4;^.:.;,.. .-I. ■■^f'M^ 

reader's reflection and information, not in any particular order or- ■ ^^'^A 
necessarily: of equal weight or value. $ ■ ■ : * 

' / ,, >y We now have the first documented Qjrtrait of technical a^gi^f-?^'- \. '% 
tarice as it actually is provided t£> our clients:; ' ^' 

. -V the^ information base concerning technical" assistance as 

provided by TADS has-been enriched. . ' '..^•t^^l^'^^ 

/ Information and insights which had previously been "hunches* 

' about technical assistance processes have" been highlighted- ' 1 

.-; and, in some cases, confirmed. 'y 4 . 

is ' '"' ' _ _ _•" . .- \' ! : -.; 

V Important information concerning* the clients, th'e' providers, /'.'- 

. and the it interaction is available. This type of infotma- ' J 

, tion is difficult, if not impossible, to .assess with survey ;. . ,\ . 
evaluation methods. - ' - r. '>* "w 



V The descriptive, rather than numerical, evaluation^ 'feedback- ft:i$& , 
caused al^-staff^to some degree, and some steaff to a pro- ^ ^ '< 
found degree, to 'seriously question and discuss issues . - 

concerning technical assistance. * . , ' - V* J 



/. The regular feedback ^nd planning session^ have been, some- 
what unexpectedly, ah excellent, fofmatiye evaluation tool, 
eliciting productive staff interaction' and, -in some cases; 
causing changes in program activities; „ :,y 

J. The :^Si)S coordinators were provided witji "real" evaluation 
feedbapk concerning technical assistance, which was^more 
complete and sometimes different from the feedback 1 received 
from surveys ,pr phone calls v & : ; :> 1 



J We have gained ih^igh^Jnto how project organizational 

<^namicss, usually uhjjtiown to us, can and do affect technical 
-assistance. ' " . w . 

v We have more information than was previously available on 
the complexity.. $f the technical assistance process. 

V A sense of accomplishment ^is pervasive : "We did itt" 



V, \ We have a * sepse of work well done ; We' have closed the f irst. V 
' year of the case' study with the TADS staff, projects, and 

observers still enthusiastic and willing to continue the work, 

V New knowledge and hew experiences have been gained by each 
../staff member to varying degrees. — 

V < The insights and information gained from the cai^s^udy will 
be professionally useful in studying technical;^ in 



other ways. 



y > A sense of excitement \and renewed enthusiaSjiTfor dping'new 
l' things was generated 1* ; '. °_ 



New relationships and friendships were formed. 



Wey. , or reaffirmed knowledge regarding the spirit and 

$ . X .^■00^ : ^0^ T ^ it ^ b ? was provided. 



^ ' It is apparent thatjmahy benefits, at many levels?; were' obtained 

'Z'--—i • . • '' '-..}.. ■ ' ••• '_ ' 

from conducting the case. study. Organizationally, professionally, and 



personally,^ TADS has gained much frdm the endeavor. 

J • . . 

In Summary 



Our questions hav6. been answered, at least in part. The case study 



, method/ is certainly a useful way to learn* about the technical assistance 

' • , . • .,• . '• •: ''- :'. ,.- 

process; A number of organizational , professional, arlcl personal benefits 

> ' ' ' • . ,y ' 

were derived*. Costs were also incurred (in* addition to the actual 

-» * 

dollars spent); The benefits', however, far outweigh the costs at this 
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